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THE SILVER JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


By AIR MARSHAL SiR Patrick H. L. Prayrair, K.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., M.C. 


ORN in the crisis hour of one -world war,.the Royal Air Force last month 
B=: its twenty-fifth birthday by striking heavier and more concentrated 

blows at the old enemy—Germany. In London the R.A.F. Regiment, child 
of the second world war, mounted guard at Buckingham Palace and the ensign of 
the R.A.F. was placed on the Cenotaph. The hour was too stern for more colourful 
ceremony. Instead, Mosquito fighter-bombers continued their daylight’ offensive 
on Germany itself, Whirlwind and Typhoon fighters shot up locomotives and goods 
trains’ in the enemy-occupied countries, and in Africa the air weapon, in support 
of the ground forces, was helping to drive Rommel to the tip of Tunisia. 


The story of the R.A.F. begins long before 1st April, 1918—the day on which 
the Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service were officially merged 
into one Service. Over sixty years ago Captain J. L. B. Templer was teaching 
officers of the Royal Engineers the art of ballooning. In due course a Balloon 
Committee was formed at Woolwich Arsenal. Later, man-lifting kites were added 
to the Army’s equipment and balloons saw service in the South African War. 


In 1911 two companies of the Air Battalion of the Royal Engineers were 
established and the following year a Royal Warrant was granted by King George V 
for the foundation of the Royal Flying Corps, with Naval and Military Wings. 
On ist July, 1914, the Royal Naval Air Service came into official being as part of 
the Royal Navy. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 the R.F.C. were able to muster approximately 
a hundred aircraft and three airships. The total strength of the Allied air forces 
did not exceed 1,230 aircraft, while Germany possessed 1,300 aeroplanes and 10 
Zeppelins. Within a month of the outbreak of war the first reconnaissance flight 
was carried out by the then Captain (now Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip) Joubert de 
la Ferté. In September, 1914, bombs were dropped on the railway station at 
Cologne by Lieutenant Spenser Gray, R.N.A.S., who flew with Mr. Winston Churchill 
at Eastchurch in 1912 and 1913, the present Prime Minister being then First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 


Those early pioneers, many of whom hold high rank in the R.A.F. to-day, 
fought and flew in aircraft which looked like bird-cages. Their armament consisted 
of a rifle or revolver, and bombs were dropped by hand over the side of the fuselage, 
often with astonishing accuracy. 





1 Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes commanded the Military Wing from 1912 to 
1914, and later commanded the Royal Naval Air Service at the Dardanelles. Sir Frederick 
was also Chief of the Air Staff from 8th April, 1918, until February, 1919. 
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Towards the end of 1917 the Independent Air Force was formed. It operated 
on a separate air plan and was under the orders of the then Major-General Sir Hugh 
Trenchard. With this force lies the credit for ititiating the bomber offensive against 
industrial targets in the Ruhr which has reached its destructive peak in the present 
war. 


In August, 1917, General Smuts, at the suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George, drew 
up a report on the two air arms. He strongly urged the amalgamation of the two 
services at once. The daylight raids on Britain and the public’s demand for re- 
priSals, were additional and powerful influences in favour of the plan. 


On 2nd January, 1918, the Air Council was constituted, with the late Lord 
Rothermere as first Secretary of State for Air and Sir Hugh Trenchard, whom Mr. 
Churchill described recently as “the founder of the Royal Air Force,” as Chief 
of the.Air Staff. There were stormy beginnings in the early Air Ministry days, 
but on 1st April, 1918, the Royal Air Force became an established fact. At that 
date the new Force possessed approximately 13,500 aeroplanes and a few airships 
of the “ blimp” variety for patrolling our coast lines. The R.A.F. personnel con- 
sisted of 24,000 officers and 188,000 other ranks. _ 


One of the first feats of the new Service was the shooting down on 2ist April, 
1918, of Baron von Richtofen, the German air ace. R.A.F. communique No. 1, 
issued a few days earlier, makes amusing reading to-day. It announced that No. 20 
Squadron dropped sixteen 20-lb. bombs ; No. 1 Squadron thirteen 25-lb. bombs ; 
and No. 206 Squadron seventy-four 25-Ib. bombs. In addition, we are informed 
that four 40-lb. phosphorous bombs were dropped. Twenty-five years later it is 
no unusual thing to read that our heavy bombers have dropped 8,000-lb. bombs 
on targets in industrial Germany. 


In 1918, our fighter pilots flew in S. E.5’s at a top speed of 132 m.p.h., with 
one or two machine guns as armament. Our best bomber then was the Handley 
Page 0/400, which cruised at 79 m.p.h. with a bomb load of two tons. To-day, 
Spitfires and Typhoons hurtle through space at over 400 m.p.h. and Lancaster 
bombers carry 8 tons of bombs at 320 m.p.h. 


The early months of 1918 were the testing time for the old R.F.C. and the new 
R.A.F. When the Germans opened their Spring offensive against Amiens, the R.A.F. 
made low-flying attacks by day on enemy troops, batteries and bridges. Flying in 
the old R.E.8 at a little over 100 miles per hour, they supported our armies in the 
field. By night R.A.F. bombers attacked enemy areas in the rear. 


Within three months the R.A.F. had achieved air supremacy over the Gites 
air force. At the time of thé Allied counter offensive the R.A.F. hurled 1,390 
aircraft against the enemy’s 340.° German pilots fought desperately against British 
pilots who were better trained and flew in better machines. By the end of the war 
the enemy air force was routed. 


When the Armistice was signed on 11th November, 1918, the R.A.F. possessed 
22,047 aircraft of all types, 103 airships, and 291,000 officersandmen. The W.R.A.F. 
were 25,000 strong. Two years later the total of R.A.F. personnel was less than a 
tenth of the Armistice figure. But for the foresight and vigorous propaganda of 
Sir Hugh Trenchard it is probable that the R.A.F. as a future fighting force would 
have sunk into oblivion. His memorandum on the reorganization of the R.A.F. 
placed before Parliament in December, rg1g, by Mr. Churchill, then Secretary of 
State for Air, laid the foundations of the Air Force as we know it to-day. In the 
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same year he proposed to Mr. Churchill that Navecienitions should be held by air 
power, thus releasing a number of army divisions which cost the Exchequer 
£40,000,000 a year to maintain. These were the first and concrete signs, as the Prime 
Minister recently stated, of the immense sue the air would play not only in war 
but in peace. 

Elsewhere the R.A.F. gave practical proof of its policing powers in peace time. 
In 1920, the “‘ Mad Mullah,” who had been causing trouble to Britain since 1900, 
was subdued in three weeks by eight aircraft. The Cairo Conference of Ig2r carried 
the plan further by placing the control of Iraq'in R.A.F. hands. The same policy 
was adopted later in the cases of Palestine, Transjordan and Aden. 


At home, in the “ years between,” the cavalcade of R.A.F. achievement caught 
the headlines of the world. Alcock and Brown flew the Atlantic to claim Lord 
Northcliffe’s {10,000 prize. The R.34 flew to America and back. There were 
flights to India and Australia, proving beyond doubt that British design and work- 
manship were second to none. The Schneider Trophy was won outright by a R.A.F. 
team in 1931. A fortnight later Flight Lieutenant Stainforth set up a new world 
record by flying at 408 m.p.h. By 1936, British aircraft held world records for 
speed, height and distance. 

In 1929, Sir Hugh Trenchard retired. He had held the mee of Chief of Air 
Staff for ten years. He remarked that he had laid the foundations of a castle, but 
if nobody wanted to build anything bigger than a cottage on them, they would still 
have “a jolly good cottage.” For a time it looked as if it would only be a cottage, 
in spite of promises of “ parity with any air power within striking distances of our 
shore.” In the year that Hitler became Chancellor, there were only 40 R.A.F. 
and auxiliary squadrons based in Britain. 

The collapse of the Geneva Disarmament Conference in 1933 aroused those in 
authority to the gravity of our position in the air. R.A.F. expansion began, slowly, 
but in earnest. New types of aircraft were designed, new airfields built, factory 
output stepped up. By September, 1939, Great Britain and France combined were 
able to put into the air a first line fighter strength equal to that of Germany. ‘In 
bomber strength, however, the Luftwaffe was in a class of its own. 


After Dunkirk came Britain’s—and the R.A.F.’s—finest hour. The story of 
August and September, 1940, is too recent and well known to need repeating. On 
one day alone 185 German aircraft were shot out of the sky for the loss of 25 of 
our own. The Battle of Britain—the Battle of Civilization—was won.? 


In spite of this defeat the Luftwaffe was still a formidable weapon. The’task 
of the R.A.F. had hardly begun. Until we had the aircraft and the crews to fly in 
them, our role, of stern necessity, was a defensive one. The Hun, robbed of his 
prize in daylight, resorted to blitz by night. The first blows were severe. But, on 
roth May, 1941, 33 of their raiders failed to return home. The tide was beginning 
to turn. 

The third year of the War saw the mounting striking power of the R.A.F. The 
veteran Whitleys and Wellingtons were being replaced by the Halifax, Stirlings 
and Lancasters. Faster and more heavily-armed fighters eclipsed the performance 
of the earlier Spitfires and Hurricanes. The Commonwealth Joint Air Training 
Plan now provided an unending flow of air crews. Fighter and Bomber Commands 
began a ‘round- the-clock offensive against Germany and | enemy-occupied Europe. 


* See « ‘The Air Battles for Britain ” in the JOURNAL for May, 1941. 
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A thousand bombers laid a third of Cologne in ruins in an hour and a-half. Fighters 
made a thousand sorties in a single day. Mustangs of Army Co-operation Command 
began to figure in Air Ministry communiques. Less spectacular, but no less important, 
were the ceaseless searching of the ocean highways by aircraft of Coastal Command. 


In the Western Desert and over Malta, the R.A.F. proved its supremacy. In 
one week, as long ago as November, 1941, the air forces in Libya made 390 bomber 
attacks and over 1,000 fighter sorties. On 7th April, 1942, the Axis made a deter- 
mined effort to crush the Malta defences, making more than 300 bomber and 50 
fighter sorties in one day. Malta stood firm and at the end of the month 138 out of 
500 attacking aircraft had been destroyed. 


The present year has seen still further achievements. Twenty-five years since 
its birth finds the R.A.F. one of the most powerful fighting forces in the world. 
Its personnel are amongst the finest young men, both physically and mentally, that 
Britain and the Empire have reared. Its aircraft, each in its own class, have no 
equal. The horizon of the Royal Air Force is unlimited, and it is ready to meet 
still greater tasks that lie ahead. 

















THE BUCKLER OF THE NEW ORDER 
By Major-GENERAL H. Rowan-Rosinson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


‘So teach us how to pray aright 
For armies to have power and might 
To right the wrong and cleanse the earth 
From war and pestilence and dearth.” 
Whiting. 


HILE the steps to be taken to ensure sound social and economic 
conditions for the country after the War are being widely discussed, 


hardly a word has been uttered with regard to the future of the fighting 
forces under whose egis alone the brave new world can be established and endure. 
In this, as in other spheres, the advent of victory must not be permitted to take 
us by surprise. We must have plans ready to put into operation at once if we are 
to avoid a period of weakness and indecision fraught with peril to the organization 
of peace and with injustice and hardship to the individual. It would be all to the 
good if these plans, as is being done with other forms of reconstruction, were made 
known to the public and fully discussed in Parliament so that, on issue, they would 
have the stamp of the nation’s approval. This should prevent ill-digested “and 
unsound measures from being forced upon the Government by public clamour at 
the hour of victory, when men’s minds, more perhaps than at any other time, are 
liable to become unbalanced. 

Before we can discover the form, strength and distribution our fighting forces 
should assume, we must consider the objects they will be required to fulfil in the 
conditions we envisage at the end of the War. At Casablanca, it was made clear 
that the United Nations will insist on ‘“ unconditional surrender.”” That having 
been enforced, the next steps to be taken are :-— 

(i) The control of the Axis Powers both through disarmament and the 
occupation of their countries for a considerable period. 

(ii) The policing, so far as required, of countries which have been occupied 
and dominated by the Axis Powers, especially those in which the danger of 
civil war may exist. 

Only through the firm and speedy fulfilment of these requirements shall we 
be enabled to keep our commitments under the Atlantic Charter and the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty and to ensure for decades ahead the peace of the world. Decisions 
on policy and on the method of its execution will lie in the hands-of the four major 
Powers—China, Russia, the United States and the British Empire. But, as the 
two former will be faced with a vast amount of reconstruction, the main burden is 
likely to fall on the U.S.A. and Britain, though Russia and China may be expected 
to police eastern Asia and Russia to occupy eastern Germany and Rumania. 


A simple arrangement would be for. America to be responsible for the control 
of the Pacific and Britain for Europe. That, however, would give us more than our 
fair share: for control of Japan who, once deprived of her fleet, is powerless, is an, 
easy matter compared with the occupation of Italy, Germany and German-occupied 
Europe. France might indeed be able to relieve us of some of the load. It would 
be wise, however, not to count on her support, for her navy and air force have 
almost ceased to exist, her army, none the tougher for some years of captivity, 
possesses no modern equipment, and her political parties have yet to agree on a 
form of government. Moreover, if we and America were to equip the armies of all 
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the nations conquered by the Axis, we should be sowing dragons’ teeth in every corner 
of Europe. America might be expected to provide at least a quarter of the army 
of occupation in the West, thus leaving Britain the responsibility of finding the 
remaining three-quarters. : 

Against a disarmed nation, the control of communications, the crushing 
power of modern weapons, and the high value, whether transported by ground or 
air, of motorized forces for the quick reinforcement of threatened points, should 
enable domination to be achieved and maintained with comparatively small forces. 
It would, however, especially in view of the fanatical spirit of Nazi youth, both 
grown and developing, be dangerous for us in the first year to employ on the 
Continent an army of less than one million men. Such an army would have to 
come almost entirely from Britain, for the Dominions have barely man-power for 
development of their vast territories, and India, though possessed of an immense 
population, has not much of her martial races to spare from her own defence and 
might strongly object to so distant an employment of her soldiers. 


That will be Task or Objective No. 1 and it will be at the time by far the most 
burdensome and important task. 


It may be argued that the control of the Continent might be more effectively 
and economically exercised by an air force than by an army. Certainly, some 
aircraft will be required and should prove of great value. They suffer, however, 
from limitations with regard to the special tasks involved. Grouped in a few 
widely-scattered aerodromes, they would not be seen by the bulk of the population ; 
and visible domination is psychologically essential in dealing with the German. 
Moreover, airmen cannot (as troops can) keep touch with the progress of disarma- 
ment, with the general attitude of the inhabitants and with underground movements. 
In cases of disorder, too, they are unable to differentiate between the rioters and 
the well disposed and are therefore almost as likely to punish the innocent as the 
guilty. Finally, of eventual though not immediate importance, there is the value 
of the personal‘contact of the British soldier on the spot and mixing with the 
inhabitants. With his sense of humour and his innate courtesy, he is the best 
possible herald of the new order of peace and goodwill. 


Task No. 2 will be that of policing the British Empire. Here the first postulate 
is the security of Britain, the home base. For this purpose, given appropriate 
naval and aerial readiness, the Home Guard plus troops in training should suffice. 
Elsewhere, certain changes, resulting from the lessons learnt in the War, will be 
needed. The fate of Hong Kong and Malaya exposed the faults of pre-war methods 
of holding colonies. The garrisons of those two places were virtually overwhelmed 
by the dead weight of an immense, untrained and undisciplined alien population. 
In future we should insist that any- foreigner taking up permanent residence in a 
British colony must become a naturalized British citizen and, in return for the 
accompanying benefits, must accept the duties of citizenship, including that of 
defence. In this sphere, during the first few years, large numbers of British officers 
and non-commissioned officers will be required for purposes of command and 
training. Against measures for the security of India, a query mark must be placed. 
Until communal strife shall have ended and until Indian union shall have become 
an accomplished fact—not a mere political truce but a true union of hearts—there 
must be a British garrison in the country strong enough to nip in the bud not only 
communal riots, but also any enlargement of them towards civil war. The gradual 
further extension of Indianization of the Indian Army is to be welcomed as forging 
the ultimate weapon of purely Indian defence ; but, until the establishment on a 
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solid foundation of a truly Indian Government, the balance of power between 
Moslem and Hindu must be maihtained by British arms. 


A further part of this task will be, as of old, the maintenance of Imperial 
communications. It will fall, except for the garrisoning of ports and aerodromes 
in the Dominions, on the forces of the United Kingdom, but it will-be facilitated. 
greatly by the general domination likely to be achieved at sea and in the air by 
the United Nations. In this connection, the Middle East will remain as important 
as ever and will require special treatment. First of all, we cannot ignore the danger 
of ‘Bomb Alley” to our communications through the Mediterranean. During 
the War, its passage has cost us’ tremendous losses and has compelled us to use 
the Cape route, 12,000 miles long, as against one of 3,000 miles. We must therefore, 
at least for some years after the War, occupy a number of key points in Sicily. 
That will imply the provision of an air force, garrison guards for aerodromes and 
seaports and a motorized’ division for mobile defence. 

Working eastwards to Egypt, no doubt that country will agree to the 
continuance of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty which has served the interests of the 
two countries so well. Over Palestine, however, still hang the clouds formed by the 
almost incompatible promises made by us to the two great parties there; and it is 
urgent that they should be dispersed. For, on the one hand, the Jews, with their 
widely-scattered yet closely-knit organization, their peculiar genius and their great 
financial strength, are able to advance their cause the world over by pulling strongly 
at the strings of governments and publicity services. On the other hand, the Arabs 
have behind them the religious backing of 200 million Moslems and the deep and 
immediate racial interest of the peoples of Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
The solution calls not alone for justice, impartiality and firmness, but also for a 
close regard to the psychology of both races. At the moment it seems that the 
establishment of a specially-privileged Jewish national home within a Palestinian 
_ or Syrian national state is a possible solution. Until we can find a satisfactory 
means of harmonizing the aspirations of these two peoples, who should ordinarily 
be the natural complements one of the other, we shall have to maintain at least 
one division in the Holy Land. 

As to Iraq, the War has disclosed a regrettable lack of dependability that 
demands examination and attention, When Rashid Ali struck, his blow fortunately 
was not well timed nor was his army skilfully led. Otherwise, we might have 
suffered a serious disaster. The danger of the repetition of such an occurrence must 
be obviated. In the first place, we need to fortify our protective strength both 
against internal disorder dangerous to our position and against external assault. 
Secondly, we must win the loyal co-operation of the Iraqi people. The two ends 
might perhaps be achieved by the same measures. The aerodrome at Dhuban 
(Habbaniya), within sixty miles of Baghdad, is not only an obvious and irritating 
symbol of alien domination, but its proximity to the headquarters of the Iraqi army 
and air force offers an unfriendly leader the temptation of making a treacherous 
and sudden assault upon it. Were it captured, an expedition on a large scale would 
be needed to restore our position and prestige. Were our aerodrome removed to 
Rutba, where it would be protected by two hundred miles of desert and where 
water is now plentiful, both the irritant and the menace would be eliminated. At 
the other end of the country, at Basra, we should have not only an air base, as 
arranged in the existing Treaty, but also a garrison of at least a mixed brigade to 
protect it and the seaport. We should lease these two areas and, as a further 
payment, develop the harbour for ee of Iraq. If we are to place reliance 
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on our overland route, we cannot afford to provide for it a lower degree of security 
than that implicit in the measures suggested. ; 

So much for Task No. 2. We may now pass to Task No. 3, which should be 
the preparation of forces equal to the demands of a global war imposed on us in 
defence of the new order adumbrated in the Atlantic Charter. Two wars within 
thirty years have warned us what that implies in the way of numbers. Only a 
small proportion of our needs in this respect can be maintained in time of peace, 
but the organization for quick expansion must be in being. The word “ quick” 
should be underlined, for the danger of sudden assault has been intensified by the 
advent of, and advance in, aerial transport ; and we may not have a France, as 
in 1914, or a Poland, as in 1939, to absorb the shock of the first blows. 

These, then, are our main requirements: a sufficient Navy and -Air Force to 
ensure, coupled with America, the control of sea communications ; a sufficient Air 
Force, in combination with Russia; China and America, to ensure superiority in the 
air; and an Army of a strength adequate to the fulfilment of the tasks outlined 
above. For such a programme, the needs of the Navy and Air Force are large 
but simple. Those of the Army, on the other hand, are both large and complicated. 
They will now be considered. 

Task 1—the occupation of enemy and enemy-dominated countries—demands, 
at the outset, not expansion but partial demobilization and re-organization. The 
necessary troops could best be found and the new constitution effected (a) by 
calling for volunteers for a prolongation of service ; (b) by demobilizing first the 
older categories and key men in industry; (c) by reducing divisions to brigades, 
brigades to battalions and so forth; for all of which the procedure could be 
elaborated during the War, much of it with the assistance of retired officers who 
had experience of the ill-managed demobilization of 1918. 

Tasks 2 and 3 must be taken together as regards the provision of means for 
their execution. They present much the same problem as that with which we 
were confronted in the late ’thirties of this Century except that, with the defeat 
of the Axis Powers, no enemy is in immediate prospect. After our two bitter 
experiences of I914 and 1939, the nation will, however, not wish to wait until peril 
is on the threshold, but will be anxious to introduce the organization for confronting 
it now before the imprint of our lessons has faded. The organization should be of 
a nature easily adaptable to prevailing conditions so that, during peace, we may 
at all times be ready to face aggression, yet without unnecessary expenditure of 
money or absorption of man-power. 


The Cardwell System, having been a useful servant for many years and then 
having been allowed, unfortunately, to become master, is in abeyance during the 
War and will, it is devoutly to be hoped, perish thereafter. The problem of finding 
troops for foreign service will then have to be solved anew. What is needed for 
that purpose is a long-service voluntary army. But that can be raised only if 
we can ensure for it really good conditions of pay, pension, accommodation, leave 
and general amenities. It must be made a true career—the profession of a lifetime 
—and service in it permitted to a length of thirty years. This is a much longer 
period than has previously been allowed, but it is permissible because men are more 
abstemious now than were their forbears and take more exercise, with the result 
that they retain their fitness far into middle age. They should, apart from local 
leave, be given one year at home in every five, six months of which would be spent 
in a metropolitan unit and six months on furlough. Accommodation would have 
to be modern in nature and generous in scale and should include room for a 
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considerable married establishment. Children over the age of ten should be 
provided for, if so desired, in boarding schools at home. Finally, a number of 
posts in the public services should be earmarked for pensioners. The large number 
of sea passages entailed by the scheme would not be of serious cost to the nation, 
for the expenditure would be internal and it would act as a mild but much needed 
subsidy to our shipping. The total budget for the voluntary army would indeed 
be considerable ; but the labourer would produce results well worthy of his hire, 
and any attempt to administer the scheme parsimoniously would ensure its failure. 


In Britain, there should be an entirely different kind of army—conscript and 
short-service. The soldier should enrol at 19, serve for two years and then spend 
in the reserve a period whose length would depend on the degree of probability 
of war and the nature of potential opponents. During this period, he should attend 
refresher courses in alternate years. The reserve should be available in the event 
of war for completing or reinforcing both the long and the short service armies. 
Junior officers would be found much as they are in the present O.C.T.U. system. 
A choice of aspirants would be made at the end of the first six months. Selected 
candidates would then go to an O.C.T.U. for six months and thereafter, if found 
satisfactory, should serve as officers for their second year. Non-professional officers 
might obtain a step in rank by undergoing a further period of training and passing 
prescribed examinations. Officers wishing to make of the Army a career, whether 
in the metropolitan or the foreign service army, would be trained, much as in 
pre-war days, at a military college for two or three years and then spend six months 
in the ranks. The metropolitan army would be brought into existence as soon as 
possible after the termination of the War and, at the end of the first year, would 
begin to replace formations in the Army of Occupation, continuing to do so until 
completion of the relief. 


A further safeguard against being again caught unprepared would be the 
introduction of compulsory cadet training—a measure that would have quite as 
much value in the education of boys in the basic virtues of citizenship as in preparation 
for défence. At least, we should ensure that the present establishment of 450,000 
cadets for the three Services is maintained. Among other benefits they would 
confer would be the quick provision of non-commissioned officers in the metropolitan 
army—an important matter. 


Both the metropolitan and the long-service armies should be territorial in 
nature and nomenclature and would therefore supersede the Territorial Army 
which, after a glorious history covering two world wars, would gradually be allowed 
to die away on the relief and disbandment of its units. The Territorial Associations 
should, however, be retained. They would have a full-time task in administering 
the Home Guard and the Army Cadet Force and in organizing the welfare of all 
connected with defence in the county. . 


This article has laid stress mainly on the part to be played by the Army at 
the termination of the War. It is by no means intended to imply that military 
strength and readiness will be of higher importance than naval or aerial. In fact, 
the contrary is the case ; for, without the protection, transport and supply afforded 
by those two Services, there could be no oversea army, and without the shield they 
provide the metropolitan army could not be mobilized. It is with a Navy, Army 
and Air Force working in unison, and with the help of our Allies, that we hope to 
introduce the new order and maintain it in the world. 














AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN 


By Dr. W. P. MorRELL 
THE PERIOD OF JAPANESE. ISOLATION 


CIFIC problems are not, like problems of the Mediterranean or the Atlantic, 
Prien forms of issues that have been fought out many times in history. 
Never until now has control of the Pacific been an actual prize of war. The 
face of the Pacific has entirely changed since the general outlines of the ocean and 
the situation of its principal island groups were discovered by Cook between 1769 
and 1778. Japan was then living in self-imposed isolation. There were Russian 
outposts on the North Pacific. The leading Power in the East was the great empire 
of China, though behind its imposing facade there were signs of decay. Various 
European powers carried on a limited trade through the port of Canton, and Chinese 
junks sailed the seas of the Malayan archipelago, but they had never crossed the 
ocean. There was regular, if infrequent, communication between the Philippines 
(Spanish since the XVIth Century) and Mexico. But though Spain was in 
occupation of the whole Pacific coast of America as far North as California, her 
pretensions to the mastery of the Pacific existed only on paper. She could put up 
no effective resistance to the British and American traders who, in small numbers 
at first, followed in the wake of Cook. 


A trading connexion between Australia and the Far East dates back to the 
first fleet which brought the convicts and their guards to Sydney in 1787-8. By 
arrangement with the East India Company the ships sailed from Port Jackson 
northward to Canton, to pick up a return cargo of tea for England. Later, American 
brigs and Australian-built schooners used to collect cargoes of sealskins off the 
Australian and New Zealand coasts, and of sandalwood and trepang among the Pacific 
Islands for the Chinese market ; and Australian squatters in the 1840’s, hard put 
to it for shepherds on their vast unfenced runs, introduced a few hundred coolies 
on indenture from Amoy. Thus it was that Chinese merchants and speculators 
heard of the gold discoveries in Australia in 1851 and opened a new chapter in 
Australia’s relations with the East. 


Thousands of Chinese, working for the most part under contract to these 
merchants of their own race, made their way to goldfields which the European 
miners, with their higher standards of living, were abandoning. Their numbers 
caused anxiety: despite restrictive legislation, in 1858 they formed more than a 
quarter of the goldfields population of Victoria. Their organization as a community 
within the community was a warning of the difficulty of assimilation. If they 
stayed, they could always undercut the European. Anti-Chinese rioting on some 
fields indicated a growing bitterness. As the goldfields declined, most of the Chinese 
miners returned to China, and the first restrictive laws were repealed. In 1876-7, 
however, a new influx to the goldfields of North Queensland revived the old animos- 
ities and led to new restrictive legislation. This spread from colony to colony ; 
it hardened from restriction of Chinese to virtual exclusion of all coloured immigrants. 
Australians had come to picture the East as the home of millions of potential 
immigrants, industrious, patient and elusive, against whom they must erect legis- 
lative barriers to preserve a ‘‘ White Australia.” 
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“ YELLOW PERIL*” AND ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


Meanwhile, with the restoration of the Imperial Government in 1868, Japan 
had emerged from her two and a half centuries of isolationism. In 1876-7 an 
emissary of the South Australian Government was in Japan, negotiating for the 
systematic colonization of its Northern Territory by Japanese of all classes. It 
was the Japanese Government that broke off the negotiations, but it is unlikely 
that Australian public opinion, excited by the new Chinese immigration scare, 
would have allowed the plan to be carried out. Trade began in the 1890’s and 
Japanese merchants and consuls began to come to Australia. The picture of the 
Far East was changing; after the war of 1894-5 a huge, unwieldy, long-suffering 
China was seen to be faced by a compact, efficient, aggressive Japan. But the 
Australian colonies did not intend to lower their barrier. With the exception of 
Queensland, which allowed a limited number of Japanese to work on her sugar 
plantations, they did not adhere to the Anglo-Japanese commercial treaty of 1894, 
on the ground that it would allow Japanese to enter Australia. The Japanese 
Government in vain objected to their subjects being classed on the same level of 
morality and civilization as the Chinese in Immigration Bills passed by some of 
the colonies in 1896. The White Australia policy was now taking its final shape. 
In gor all the colonies were merged in the new Australian Commonwealth and the 
policy, in the veiled form of an education test, was embodied in the Immigration 
Restriction Act of that year. 


The new Act undoubtedly gave offence in Japan, but the Government swallowed 
its objections because it desired the diplomatic support of Great Britain in the Far 
East, which it secured by the Alliance of 1902. In 1905 an amending Act, by 
modified wording, softened the blow to Japanese national pride ; and Japan, which 
herself imposed restrictions on foreigners, seemed disposed to acquiesce in Australia’s 
principle of exclusion. 


Australia for her part welcomed the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as a security 
against any “‘ Yellow Peril.” But powerful elements in Japan believed she was 
merely on the threshold of a career of expansion. The Russo-Japanese war could 
be interpreted as one of self-defence, for there could be no doubt of the far-reaching 
ambitions of Russia in the East. The annexation of Korea in 1910, an almost 
inevitable sequel of the war, could be palliated. The Twenty-one Demands on 
China in 1915 were a portent for the West, as well as for China, of what was to come. 
But what brought home to Australia the expansionist tendencies of Japan was her 
evident determination to secure control of Germany’s island possessions North of 
the Equator. An Australian expedition to occupy them, as the more southerly 
islands had been occupied, late in 1914, was stopped at the last moment at the 
request of the British Government ; and before the end of the war the Australian 
Parliament in a secret session acquiesced in the accomplished fact. 


No doubt this episode increased the sensitiveness which the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr. Hughes, displayed at the Peace Conference in regard to Japan. For 
more than a generation Australian opinion had realized that the possession of island 
groups in the Pacific by a possibly hostile Power was a strategic danger. Australia 
was reconciled by now to the presence of France in New Caledonia and the New 
Hebrides, but she intended herself to take the place of Germany in New Guinea and 
the Solomons. Mr. Hughes fought for complete annexation, but eventually accepted 
a special type of mandate which entitled her to apply her exclusion laws to the 
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islands. The issue had been stubbornly contested by Japan, whose nationals had 
enjoyed unrestricted entry under the German régime. 


Japan had also to thank Australia for the defeat of her proposal that ‘ the 
principle of the equality of nations’ should be recognized in the preamble to the 
Covenant of the League. Not unnaturally Japanese feeling was embittered against 
Australia ; but the Government in the end waived its protests in the hope of securing 
a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Australia seems to have wished for a 
renewal. But there were already indications that if Britain had to choose between 
Japan and the United States she would choose the United States; and Canada 
considered renewal inadvisable. An attempt was made at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22 to replace the Alliance by a general system of security for the 
Pacific, embodied in the Four Power and Nine Power treaties. Opinion in Australia, 
which is always inclined to a realistic view of foreign policy, was a little disturbed 
at the absence of sanctions behind the new policy ; but it was clear at least that there 
would be no immediate war ; the alarms of 1920-21 were past. The construction 
of the Singapore base seemed a provision against remoter dangers, and the emphasis 
shifted from politics to trade. 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION AND “ TRADE DIVERSION ” 


Japan had first impressed the world by her naval and military efficiency ; but 
the post-war generation could not fail to be equally impressed by her rapid advance 
as an economic power. This was often attributed to the cheapness and docility 
of her labour, but she far outstripped the cheaper and equally docile Chinese and 
Indians, inspired perhaps by the necessity of absorbing in her developing economy 
a population increasing at the rate of nearly a.million a year. Japan at least held 
her own with the West in the efficiency of her factory managers and the enterprise 
and progressiveness of her industrialists. She made up for her lack of coal by 
cheap hydro-electric power. The cheapness of her products won for them markets 
all over the world, especially among population§ of low purchasing power. 


Now the economies of Australia and Japan were largely complementary, as 
were those of Australia and Great Britain. In particular, Japan began to an 
increasing extent to import wool from Australia and manufacture woollens for her 
own people and on a small scale for export. Until the great depression began in 
1929 the proportion of Australia’s wool export taken by Japan did not seem to be 
of primary importance. But Japan, though not immune from the depression, 
recovered more quickly than Britain or Australia ; with the fall in price she increased 
her purchases and in 1931-32 took 24 per cent. of Australian wool exports. She 
also took a considerable quantity of Australian wheat. 


No wonder there was little enthusiasm in Australia in 1931-32 for sanctions 
against Japan. Manchuria was probably occupied that Winter by troops in uniforms 
of Australian wool. Japan purchased from Australia more than she sold there, 
but to the silks and fancy goods which had been seen in Australian shops since the 
1890’s was now added a rapidly increasing quantity of cotton and rayon goods. 
Since the English market could no longer be relied upon to expand indefinitely and 
continental markets in Europe were restricted by tariffs, Australia was looking to 
the East to absorb an increasing quantity of her primary products. In 1934, after 
a preliminary sounding of the British Government, the Minister of External Affairs, 
Mr. (now Sir John) Latham, was sent on a goodwill mission to Eastern countries. 
Nowhere was he more cordially received than in Japan ; nowhere did trade prospects 
seem so hopeful. Next year, on his advice, a member of his staff was sent to Japan 
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as Trade Commissioner. Negotiations for a trade treaty were begun. Suddenly— 
or so it seemed to the public—the Australian Government, iri May, 1936, gave a 
new turn to the helm and announced a “ trade diversion ”’ policy, directed partly 
against the United States, as a bad customer, but also against Japan, which certainly 
did not conform to that description. 


What had happened? We do not know the full story ; but certain points are 
clear. The explanation is partly to be found in the tariff negotiations themselves. 
Australia has lorig been protectionist, not only in her tariff but in her general outlook 
on economic policy. She liked the Japanese to have her cake; but she did not 
enjoy eating theirs, although it was sent in part payment for the other. But it is 
only fair to say that the interests most seriously affected were those of British 
manufacturers. Manchester was alarmed, and well it might be; for Australia was 
one of its best markets and in 1935 45 per cent. of the cotton imports and 87 per 
cent. of the rayon imports came from Japan. The Australian Government had 
accordingly tried to make the 1934 imports the basis of the negotiation with Japan. 
They relied upon the unrivalled quality of their merino wool and its commanding 
position in the Japanese market to bring the Japanese to terms ; but they failed. 
At. the same time they formed the impression that the Japanese negotiators were 
really trying “‘ to break through the principle of British preference.” The principle 
of imperial preference, which qualified the Australian policy of protection for home 
industries, was often defended on economic grounds. It was arguable on this 
‘occasion that a contraction of the market for English textiles in Australia would 
bring about in due course a contraction of the market for Australian agricultural 
produce in England. But whatever may be said to the contrary, the real argument 
for preference, at any rate in treaty negotiation with a Power such as Japan, is 
political. Australians did not intend to be argued by Japan into giving up their 
preference for British goods or to be told, inferentially, that they should cut their 
ties with Britain and take their stand as an independent Pacific Power. 


AUSTRALIAN AND BRITISH FOREIGN POLicy 


When Australia was first colonized, the various Pacific lands, as was shown 
at the first part of this article, had only the slightest economic and political connexion 
with one another. There had been a European State system since the XVIth 
Century. The first attempt to create something like a Pacific State system was 
made in the Washington Treaties of 1921-22. This structure of Pacific security, 
however, collapsed at the first real test, when the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
failed to produce collective action. It was left to the present war to call such a 
system into being in response to Japan’s bid for mastery of the Pacific ; and it is 
still not complete. No wonder Australia declined to move away from the world- 
wide Commonwealth of British Nations in order to take a minor place in a system 
which existed only on paper. And for the same reason Australia had never sought 
to pursue an independent foreign policy. Canada had a foreign problem all her 
own in her peculiarly close relationship with the United States, and partially, though 
not fully, shared the detached outlook of the United States on European affairs. 
Her right to appoint a Minister in Washington was conceded in 1920, though no 
appointment was made until 1927. She established the right to negotiate treaties, 
in consultation with Britain and other Dominions if their interests were affected, 
at the Imperial Conference in 1923, and took a leading part in securing the definition 
and imperial and international recognition of the “ sovereign independence”’ of the 
Dominions in 1926-31. 
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Australia, of course, participated in the rights thus established ; but she was 
much less interested in questions of status than Canada or South Africa, let alone 
Ireland. She did not shrink from asserting her views on foreign policy : Mr. Hughes 
was at least as assertive at the Peace Conference at Versailles as Sir Robert Borden. 
But her object was to claim a voice and exert an influence in British foreign policy 
so.far as it concerned or committed her, not to pursue a policy of her own. She 
never even concluded a trade treaty until 1934. She was apt to take pride in her 
practical, realist outlook on world affairs: the League idea never acquired such a 
hold as it did in Canada or New Zealand or above all in Great Britain. A con- 
sciousness of isolation and insecurity was never far from the mind of reflecting 
Australians, and so far as they took an interest in foreign policy at all they perceived 
that Australia had not the power to pursue an independent foreign policy. Nor— 
though this was less generally realized—had the Government, still less the public, 
the information on which to base such an independent policy. The Government 
had, of course, a mass of confidential information, digested by a very competent 
Department of External Affairs ; but it was British information. There could be 
no independent check : nor did the Government want one, as the omission to make 
diplomatic appointments plainly shows. The newspapers obtained practically all 
their news from British sources. For example, though the Australian Associated 
Press had correspondents in Tokyo, Peking, Hong Kong and Shanghai, direct 
telegrams were very expensive : its London correspondents saw most of the British 
Press in proof and the bulk of Australia’s Eastern news came from London. It 
was very difficult for the public to evaluate these foreign news items, or even to make 
a connected story of complicated foreign issues, let alone form a considered opinion 
on foreign policy. It cannot even be said that Australian Governments actively 
encouraged public interest in foreign affairs. The editors of the leading newspapers 
were of course able, well-informed, travelled men; but the formation of public 
opinion should be a two-way traffic between Press and people if opinion is to be a 
real power. 

WorRLD CRISIS AND AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE 

In the years that followed 1936, however, the deterioration in the Pacific and 
in the general world situation began to shake the foundation of Australia’s position 
in the world. The “trade diversion” policy of 1936 marked a turning point in 
Australia’s relations with Japan, not so much because it changed the economic 
relationship as because it brought politics once again into the foreground as the 
determinant of those relations. The policy was modified before long. Australia 
had miscalculated : Japan was prepared to sacrifice the superior quality of Australian 
wool, to buy in South Africa, New Zealand and South America and—more signifi- 
cantly—to develop staple fibre production herself. Trade partially recovered. 
after the dispute had been compromised, but it was no longer on the old scale, and 
Japan, anxious to husband her foreign exchange, was more eager to sell than to buy. 


Moreover, Australia’s latent fear of Japan was again coming to the surface. 
Rearmament was beginning and defence policy was a subject of controversy between 
the Lyons Government, a coalition of, the Nationalists and the Country Party, 
and the Labour Opposition. Mr. Lyons based his plans upon the expectation of 
substantial naval assistance from Great Britain. Mr. Curtin, on the other hand, 
argued in November, 1936, that “ the dependence of Australia upon the competence, 
let alone the readiness, of British statesmen to send forces to our aid is too dangerous 
a hazard upon which to found Australia’s defence policy.’’ He therefore proposed 
to develop the maximum of self-reliance, especially by concentrating on the air, 
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though with as little idea as the Government of cutting loose from the British Com- 
monwealth. He had to meet criticism from the trade unions, who still hankered 
after collective security, and from a few extreme isolationists, but he carried his 
party with him. In spite of party names, Labour in fact tends to be the most 
nationalistic of Australian parties. But in the elections of 1937, in which defence 
was a leading issue, the electorate returned the Lyons Government to power. When 
in the same year Japan attacked China, the changed outlook of Australia was evident. 
On this occasion Japan received no sympathy, as she had done in some quarters 
in I931: her aggression was branded as such. The Government could do little 
unless prepared for war, which it was not. There was talk of boycotting Japanese 
goods, but little action. But organized Labour attempted, for a time successfully, 
to stop the shipment of war materials to Japan. The Government in May, 1938, 
put an embargo on the export of iron ore, thereby interfering with Japanese plans 
to develop some valuable deposits at Yampi Sound, near Broome, on the North- 
West coast ; but this appears to have been in-order to conserve Australia’s iron 
resources for her own needs and not intentionally directed against Japan. 


As the Nazi plan of aggression, without war if possible, unfolded in 1938, 
Europe crowded the Far East out of the Australian newspapers. But Australia 
could no longer safely concentrate on a war situation in Europe, as in 1914-18 ; 
the Anti-Comintern Pact of Germany and Japan in November, 1936, joined by 
Italy a year later, made it clear that Japan’s policy in the Pacific and Germany’s 
in Europe were at any rate inter-dependent, if not concerted. Mr. Curtin’s appraise- 
ment of the situation in 1936 seemed to fit its development better than the more 
optimistic assumption of the Lyons Government. 


At one time in 1939 “ trouble in the Pacific was thought a certain consequence 
of war in the West ” and, according to an article in The Round Table later, the dis- 
patch of an expeditionary force to the European theatre seemed out of the question. 
But Germany’s pact with the Soviet Union in August, which came as a bombshell 
to Europe, for the: time being averted an explosion in the Pacific. A second 
Australian Imperial Force was raised, and in due course dispatched to the Middle 
East. Labour opposed its dispatch, but later admitted the necessity of reinforcement 
and thus virtually abandoned its opposition. When France fell and the Battle of 
Britain loomed ahead, party differences about defence receded into the background. 
It was a Labour member who most movingly revealed the common ceeght of 
Australian parties in the crisis :— 


“‘ The workers of Australia do not regard England merely as a place where 
they can sell their goods or borrow money.” . . . England is the home of 
our race ; we love England, and’if England should go down it would seem as 
if the sun went down.” 


WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


Yet even as she watched England so intently over her shoulder, Australia saw 
Japan beginning her move into Indo-China. The dispatch of Australian troops 
oversea was temporarily suspended. The Burma road was temporarily closed on 
18th July, and the crisis staved off. But everything in the Pacific was changing. 
“ The question is now,” the Round Table correspondent wrote in October, “‘ whether 
the direction and manner and extent of the change will be compatible with our own 
essential interests in this region, and what this country itself can contribute to 
making it so.”” The official Australian attitude was conciliatory. Sir John Latham 
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was appointed Minister to Japan in August, though as a Japanese appointment 
to Australia was delayed he did not take up his post for some months. 


Australia’s attitude met with some criticism in New Zealand, where the Christ- 
church Press referred to her “solitary and successful insistence’ on the closing 
of the Burma Road. “ Australia’s desire for good relatioris with Japan at almost 
any cost,” it remarked, “ has, it is clear, been used by Japan as a means to prevent 
the British Commonwealth from pursuing a united consistent Far Eastern policy.” 
There was criticism also from the Sydney Morning Herald, perhaps the most influential 
newspaper in Australia. Yet the best interpretation of occasional unfortunate 
phrases seems to be that Australia was playing for time. She certainly was not 
attempting to curry favour with Japan at Britain’s expense. Though isolationism 
in the United States was steadily weakening, the support from the United States, 
for which Australia, like all the British Commomwealth, ardently hoped in the 
event of war in the Pacific, could not be regarded as assured. The naval commit- 
ments of Great Britain after the defection of the French fleet were a burden more 
severe than any Australians could have anticipated. 


Great Britain herself, as was later admitted, was playing for time in the Pacific. 
After the Advisory War Council of Australia had met on 2gth January, and again 
on 12th February, 1941, grave warnings were issued to the public. Perhaps Japan 
had already made up her mind ; perhaps she wished for reassurance as to the inten- 
tions of Russia, with whom she signed a Neutrality Pact on 13th April. At any 
rate there was a regular smoke-screen of contradictory statements from Japanese 
Ministers, which may have been intended as a war of nerves. But naive attempts 
at “‘ offering friendship to Australia,’’ if they had ever influenced Australian policy, 
did so no longer. At last the uncertainty was brought to an end on 7th December 
by simultaneous Japanese blows at Britain and the United States. 


Labour was now in office. The Attorney-General thought a declaration of 
war by Australia on Japan constitutionally preferable to the automatic commitment 
when Britain was at war in which the preceding Government had believed ; but 
from the practical point of view it was a distinction without a difference. Yet 
the Pacific situation, after the Pearl Harbour disaster and the loss of the “‘ Prince 
of Wales” and the “ Repulse,’ was worse than the most prescient Australian could 
have contemplated, even if the reaction upon the American people made ultimate 


victory seem assured. 


Mr. Curtin decided on 27th December to make a public appeal to the United 
States for help “‘ free of any pangs as to our traditional links or kinship with the 
United Kingdom.” It was a phrase liable to misunderstanding ; and the text 
of the message as a whole perhaps implied a criticism-of British policy in the refusal 
“to accept the dictum that the Pacific struggle must be treated as a subordinate 
segment of the general conflict.” Yet in its essence the message was simply the 
product of the imminent danger in which Australia found itself. Mr. Curtin’s 
assurance that “it did not mean that Australia regarded itself as anything but an 
integral part of the British Empire ’’ may, as his political record shows, be fully 
accepted. It may perhaps be fairly said that Australia shuddered as she braced 
herself to meet an ordeal which, deep down, she had expected sooner or later to have 
to face, and which her Prime Minister had in part foreseen. The fall of Singapore 
was a new shock and produced some severe criticism of the British Government : 
so it did in Britain. But nothing was said to give ground for recriminations. . 
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THE FUTURE IN THE PACIFIC 


It is not the purpose of this article to describe how Australia met the crises of 
1942 ; and it is rash to attempt to penetrate through the fog of war into the future. 
But this at least may be said. The fact that the United States moved, and moved 
quickly, to Australia’s (and New Zealand’s) aid is a turning point in the history of 
the Pacific. A system of mutual support has been created in the Pacific and it is 
unbelievable that it will be thrown on the scrap-heap when the War is over. In 
that system the United States is the leader, though before Japan is beaten the full 
might of the British Empire and not that of Australia and New Zealand only will 
in all probability be thrown into the scale. What then will be required of Australia ? 
The pact of mutual aid between the United States and the British Commonwealth 
binds the parties, among other things, to “‘ the elimination of all forms of discrimi- 
natory treatment in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers.” This implies the abandonment of the quest for imperial 
self-sufficiency, which was part, though not the whole, of the foundation of imperial 
preference, and of Australian (and American) high protectionism. But it is quite 
clear that the United States does not require that Australia should loosen her political 
ties with the United Kingdom, and even the economic ties are not merely a question 
of preference but, primarily, of established trades and complementary economies. 
The United States cannot take Great Britain’s place as a market for Australian - 
wool, wheat, butter, dried fruit and wines. The economic relationship with America 
may grow closer than it has been; the cultural connexion, first made important 
by the cinema, will develop ; but Australia will still have her roots in these islands. 
The mutual support in time of danger will ripen, it is to be hoped, into a system of 
security in which the great land Powers of China and the Soviet Union will also 
play their parts. The imperial aspirations of Japan will be crushed, but she will 
long need watching, for the habits of mind of generations are not thrown off in a 
day. Within such a framework of security Australia’s trade with the East should 
certainly expand, the more rapidly the more Eastern standards of living can be 
improved. But Australia as a Pacific Power will still have her part to play in the 
British Commonwealth. of Nations. 









































THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SLOOP 


By FRANK C. BOWEN 


HE sloop and its predecessors have always had a big share in the romance 

and the hard work of: the Navy in war-time, but in peace there has 

always been a tendency to forget them. Building programmes, shorn to 
anticipate criticism by members of Parliament, not always conspicuous for their 
naval knowledge, have resulted in feverish efforts at the beginning of each war to 
make good the ones 


The name “ sloop ’’—a corruption of “ shallop,”’ is often more descriptive of the 
functions of the ship than of her type. Even the loose, popular description of ‘“ the 
next type below the frigate” has been confused from time to time by the intrusion 
of such ships as the corvette, and confusion was made worse in the XVIIIth Century. 
One authority recorded in 1750 that “ sloops are sailed and masted as men’s fancy 
leads them, sometimes with one mast, with two and with three.” For years there 
was no great difference in rig between the single-masted sloop and the cutter, 
although at one time the distinction was that the sloop had a jib stay and standing 
bowsprit, while the cutter had a reeving bowsprit and no jib stay. But at the end of 
the Century small craft were classed as cutters with the old standing bowsprit ; 
the reeving bowsprit did not become universal until about 1800. 


The prototype of the sloop in Tudor days was the pinnace which began as a 
long open boat and developed into a decked sailing vessel of considerable size. To 
modern ideas the majority were barque-rigged, although the term did not apply 
to rig in those days, with short masts. The fore and main carried a course and 
topsail only, the mizen a lateen. Their size varied greatly up to well over 150 tons ; 
in Elizabeth’s day most of those which were suitable carried about eight breech- 
loading guns, which were regarded as quick-firers, and some had one heavy chaser 
and two small guns, but there was no general ruling. 


At the beginning of the XVIIth Century the “‘ Lion’s Whelps ” were intended 
to replace the pinnace in the functions of the sloop. The first was bought by the 
Navy in r6o1 and rebuilt in 1608, but it was not until 1627 that the famous group 
of ten was ordered by contract. They were named “ First Whelp,” ‘‘ Second 
Whelp,” and so on; eight of them were 185 tons on a length of 62 feet on the keel 
by 25 by 9 feet depth of hold, but the other two differed somewhat. All were ship- 
rigged with three masts and carried sweeps in addition to their canvas. The original 
armament consisted of four culverins, four demi-culverins and two brass sakers ; 
two demi-cannon were added later, but there was a tendency to change their batteries 
constantly. There was a good deal of outside interference in their design and on 
service they proved sluggish, far too slow to catch pirates or privateers and generally 
unsatisfactory. 


In the early days of the XVIIIth Century the name “sloop” was generally 
applied only to the more important of the miscellaneous small craft, In 1714 the 
list numbered seven, mounting from eight to twenty guns, but the numbers increased 
steadily as longer distance operations, convoying and the development of naval . 
warfare found more and more use for them—to thirteen i in 1727, thirty-four in 1752, 
and fifty-five in 1760. 

















THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SLOOP 


Further confusion, in addition to the question of the one-masted rig, was caused 
by the development of the brig, a class which soon came to be divided into brig- 
sloops and gun-brigs. A number of colliers and other merchant ships brought 
into the Service were classed as sloops on account of their size; they were often 
slow, unhandy, and incapable of carrying an armament appropriate to their tonnage 
but, if nothing else, they provided numerous Captains’ commands and a useful 
means of showing the Admiralty’s disapproval of a Captain’s conduct, as in the 
case of Cochrane’s appointment to the “ Arab,” which “ sailed like a haystack ” and 
was too rotten for service off the French coast. Apart from the-1750 reference to 
three masts, the ship-rigged sloop became conspicuous about 1762 when eight frigates 
were declassed ; they averaged rather more than 300 tons apiece and mounted 14 to 
18 guns on a single deck. The name “ brig” was applied to many two-masted sloops 
which would be brigantine-rigged according to modern ideas, and for a period in 
the latter part of the XVIIIth Century the term “ sloop ’’’ was generally applied to 
any ocean-going cruising vessel which mounted all her guns on a single deck with 
no other deck or part deck above them ; but before the dawn of the XIXth Century 
some were being given poops. 


The French Wars which began in 1793, brought about a great increase in the 
sloop type. When they started the Navy List contained one 18-gun ship sloop, 
flush-decked of 340 tons, ten 16-gun ship-sloops, quarter-decked, of the large type 
and eleven 16-gun of the small type, and ten 14-gun ships. The brig-sloops were 
divided into two 18’s, five 16’s and ten 14’s. The total number increased rapidly, ~ 
by 1795 to 62, by 1797 to 91 and by 1800 to 107, and still there were never enough 
for their varied functions. They usually failed through being small ships called 
upon to do many of a big ship’s duties. General Bentham had, in 1796, attempted 
to revolutionise the design with the 18-gun ship-sloops “ Dart” and “ Arrow,” 
which had no sheer, sterns like the ‘“‘ canoe sterns’’ of modern motor yachts and 
simplified construction, but they never found general favour. Shortly before that 
the 18-gun ship-sloop had been built with a quarter deck. 


The 18-gun brig-sloops at the end of the Century were divided into small and 
large, the standard armament being sixteen carronades up to 32-pounders and two 
long 6-pounders. The extreme lightness of their long-range fire was a very serious 
fault. Most were terribly cramped for their work and armament and after 1800 
there was a tendency to increase their size. 


All the sloops, brig or ship-rigged, were worked hard during the French Wars, 
particularly in countering the enemy’s corsair campaign against commerce. They 
were divided into four classes, irrespective of their size, armament and rig : firstly, 
those specially designed and built ; secondly, those bought on the stocks and com- 
pleted as men-of-war ; thirdly, those bought from the Merchant Service and con- 
verted as thoroughly as possible ; and, fourthly, those hired and converted with an eye 
to their economical return to their owners. Their utility varied as might be 
imagined, but they were called ‘upon for innumerable services including inshore 
blockade, despatch running for the blockading fleets, cutting out expeditions in small 
ports and roadsteads, scouting, commerce destruction, coastal convoying and 
whipping-in with the ocean convoys, repeating ships in action, patrol work and, 
finally, the impressment service. Any number of purely commercial convoys had 
nothing bigger than sloops for their protection. 


In the early part of the American War of 1812 another type of sloop appeared. 
The Americans had nominal 18-gun sloops like the ‘ Peacock,” “ Wasp” and 
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“ Frolic,” which mounted twenty 20-pounder carronades and two long 18-pdrs., 
about 540 tons with a crew of 175. They could smash the British sloops without 
getting within range of their long sixes. To meet them the Admiralty hurriedly 
built eighteen fir-hulled sloops whose lines were taken from the captured French 
corvette “‘ Bonne Citoyenne,”’ but spoiled by reduction to 455 tons. Armed with 
twenty 32-pdr. carronades and two long nines, they were hopelessly overcrowded 
and the long guns had to be discarded; the design was generally unsatisfactory. 
Only the “ Myrmidon ” was given a tonnage of 509, only two tons less than the 
“ Bonne Citoyenne,”’ and was quite a good ship. 


There had been so much criticism levelled at most of the sloops during the 
American and Napoleonic Wars that after the peace the Admiralty encouraged 
designers to put forward their views. Some very interesting ships were designed 
by such men as Seppings, Symonds, Inman, Hayes and many others, but they were 
handicapped by the “ establishments ”’ still rigidly limiting tonnage. Later, these 
were relaxed; some far better vessels were built and tried against one another 
on various points of sailing, and under different conditions, on experimental cruises. 
These trials were useful, but the results were confused by an endless wrangle as to 
what had been due to the naval architect and what to the sailor’s subsequent altera- 
tions to trim and sail plan. So much depended on this racing that risks were natur- 
ally taken. In 1830 Nelson’s Hardy, as First Sea Lord, had many sloops which 
were over-rigged cut down aloft. They had to do an immense amount of work 
all over the world during the period of post-war economy and often their duties 
were more suitable for frigates. But it was grand training, and the sloops were 
almost invariably very popular with their officers and generally with their crews. 


The introduction of the paddle warship, and the complete redistribution of 
weights for stability, greatly influenced the sloop by raising the armament and 
greatly increasing the size of the guns although their number was reduced. Ships 
which were really frigates in size and function were classed as sloops on account 
of the disposition of their batteries. After one or two of comparatively small tonnage 
had been built, a number of 6-gun paddle sloops, roughly collected as the “‘ Sala- 
mander ”’ class, were laid down to the designs of the various constructors in 1830. 
These varied from 802 to 835 tons, and from 220 to 260 nominal horse power, giving 
them a speed of from 8 to 10 knots, but all carrying the same armament of six heavy 
guns. They were succeeded by many others in the ’thirties and forties, the tonnage 
rising steadily and the speed more slowly. Many of the bigger ones were popularly 
referred to as steam frigates, but, strictly, that name was only applied to the later 
paddlers which carried their guns on two decks. The proved superiority of the 
screw in the late forties’ made the paddle obsolete. and restored the broadside, 
decreasing the calibre and increasing the number of guns. The weight of the 
machinery permitted the guns to be carried high without endangering the stability. 
A considerable number of screw sloops were built after the Crimean War. Various 
methods were adopted for avoiding the drag of the propeller while cruising under 
sail, but the most usual was to lift it into the counter by a banjo frame. Many of 
those built in the ‘sixties were very closely akin to the ships classed as gun vessels. 
Their size varied greatly up to the “ Dryad’”’ type with a normal displacement of 
1,570 tons, which had a speed of 11} knots and an original armament of two 
7-in., 64-ton rifled muzzle-loaders and two 64-pdr. R.M.L., all on traversing car- 
riages to bear on either broadside. This was later changed to nine 64-pdrs., each 
in its own port. 
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In the ’sixties, the sloops were generally Commanders’ commands and the 
Wardroom included a Lieutenant, Navigating Lieutenant or Sub-Lieutenant (re- 
placing a Master or Second Master), Sub-Lieutenant, Surgeon and Assistant Surgeon, 
and Paymaster and Assistant Paymaster. 


In the ’seventies, ‘eighties and ‘nineties a large number of screw and twin-screw 
sloops were built to tackle the greatly increased police duties in the expanding 
Empire and to protect commerce in war. Until the 4-in. \(24-pdr.) gun was intro- 
duced in the ‘‘ Torch” class in the mid ‘nineties, practically all these ships were 
badly overloaded with guns and although they were given engines for a comparatively 
high speed they did most of their cruising under sail with a barque or barquentine 
rig. Wooden hulls were favoured to begin with, then composite and then steel. 
The machinery was frequently spoiled for its primary purpose—reliability—by the 
cutting down of weight and the bunker capacity was naturally severely limited 
by their displacement. This lay between 925 and 1,125 tons for many years. 


In the late ’seventies the standard was the “ Espiegle ’’ class—composite barques 
of 1,130 tons with horizontal compound engines giving a speed of 104 to 11 knots, 
150 tons coal and an armament of ten 5-in. breech-loaders. In the ‘“‘ Acorn ”’ class 
of 1883 (970 tons) the battery was cut down to eight 5-in., with numerous machine 
guns for landing purposes, and the speed increased to 12 knots. The armament 
remained standardised for eleven years, but the ‘“‘ Swallow” of 1885 introduced 
twin screws giving a speed of 13} knots, increased to 14} knots in the “ Buzzard” 
class of 1887 and 1888. The ‘‘ Beagle” class of 1889 were the first steel-hulled 
sloops, but their speed was reduced to 13} knots. -The ‘ Torch ” class of 1894 were 
g6o tons against the 1,170 tons of their predecessors, single screw, but the armament 
of six 4-in. guns, backed by four 3-pdrs. and two or three machine guns, was much 
more practical and remained. Next year the ‘ Algerine”’ class, twin screw again, 
had a displacement of 1,050 tons and a speed of 13 knots. The 980-ton “ Shear- 
water ”’ class of 1898-1900 were 13}-knotters with watertube boilers, and the final 
type, the “ Espiegle ” class of 1900-1903, went up to 1,070 tons with 6 inches more 
beam than the “ Algerines’’ and carried considerably more coal. When, under 
Lord Fisher’s policy that they were useless as fighting ships on the foreign stations 
because they could neither fight nor run away, several of that class were converted 
to surveying, training and other duties. 


The war of 1914-18 brought into being a new class called “ sloops,” although, 
like several other war-time names, that was really a matter of convenience. The 
“Flower ”’ class, or “‘ Herbaceous Border ”’ as they were popularly called, began 
with a displacement of 1,200 to 1,325 tons, a speed of 164 knots with a 4-cylinder 
triple expansion engine of 1,800 i.h.p. driving a single screw, 250 tons of coal and 
an armament of two 4-in.,and four 3-pdrs. when they were available. The Fleet 
needed them urgently, primarily for the high speed minesweeping for which they were 
given triple bows, and in order to accelerate construction they were designed 
according to mercantile practice and built on purely mercantile lines. Their 
strikingly naval appearance handicapped the first type in the pursuit of submarines, 
but for minesweeping, convoying, patrol work and many other duties they proved 
invaluable, and they also proved capable of withstanding quite alot of damage. Over 
seventy were built; the later ones were given the profile of merchant ships which 


might deceive a submarine captain catching them at just the right angle. The, 


“24” class, which were built to resemble the standardized cargo ships, were, how- 
ever, not so seaworthy as the original “‘ Flower ”’ class. 
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After the Armistice these sloops were paid off in scores and sold to the scrappers. 
Some of them were converted to mercantile purposes, but a number, including 
some of the first which had been built in record time, remained in the Fleet. Before 
long there was a demand for the services of sloops again and the Admiralty turned 
out a new type named after towns, beginning with the “ Bridgewater’’ and 
“‘ Sandwich.” Instead of being very simply built on mercantile lines these were 
true men-of-war, with a displacement starting at 1,045, a speed of 16} knots, with 
single reduction geared turbines of 2,000 s.h.p. supplied by watertube boilers burning 
oil fuel. They were originally designed with two 4-in. dual-purpose and smaller 
guns, but the main battery was afterwards increased to six and in some ships the 
calibre to 4.7. Although they had much the same profile and were generally 
regarded as a single type, the design varied appreciably with the special functions 
and stations for. which they were intended. Since the outbreak of war they have 
had to tackle such a variety of tasks and they have been in such great demand that 
it has not been possible to go in for selection. 


Meanwhile, in 1937, the historic name of “sloop ”’ was dropped after having 
been divided for some years into such classes as “coastal sloops”’ and “ patrol 
sloops.” Instead, all types, except the smallest which were first reclassed as 
“ patrol vessels,’’ were renamed “ escort vessels,” while the corvette soon appeared 
to undertake many of the old sloop’s duties, and, finally, the name “ frigate” has 
_ been resuscitated. 


, 





























AIR TRANSPORT AUXILIARY 


By Group Captain G. W. Wittiamson, O.B.E., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 13th January, 1943, at 3 p.m. 
THE Hon. CLIVE PEARSON in the Chair 
Chairman, British Overseas Airways Corporation. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said: Air Transport Auxiliary, as you 
no doubt know, undertakes the highly important and unique work of ferrying aircraft 
from the factory to the Royal Air Force. It is also unique in that it has no constitution 
of its own. For its legal entity it looks to the British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
one of whose members is Mr. d’Erlanger, the instigator, in 1939, of the creatién of A.T.A. 
and, from that time to this, its Commodore. Early in the war A.T.A. operated to the 
instructions of the Air Ministry, but upon the formation of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production its activities became subject to the direction of that Ministry. Continuously 
A.T.A. serves the R.A.F. 

Group Captain Williamson’s experience is world-wide. He has held many senior 
executive positions in the R.A.F. and M.A.P. and is the Chief Engineer of A.T.A., and 
his work and responsibility in A.T.A. are of a very high order. I am sure you will feel, 
as I do, that we are indeed fortunate in having him here to-day . 


LECTURE 


INE years ago, in this room, we discussed the weapons of production which 
New Air Force officers would have like<! to see in existence five years before 

the beginning of a war: aircraft orders sufficiently large to enable factories 
to leap into war production at short notice; an increase in the technical skill of 
the Royal Air Force, so that ample repair facilities should be available; and 
Aircraft Acceptance Parks, provided with pools of pilots for the collection and 
delivery of the war aircraft output. 


The following were the facilities which the R.A.F. possessed towards the 
close of 1918: 15 Aircraft Acceptance Parks took over aircraft in thousands from. 
innumerable factories, and delivered them to France. Less than 400 pilots were 
employed on this duty, and in the end were delivering approximately 3,000 aircraft 
every month. All these units were part of the R.A.F., and employedeno civilians 
whatever. From the flying point of view, this was an advantage ; pilots who were 
too old, or otherwise unfit for continuous operational work, became accustomed to 
a wide variety of types; and, as many of them had been on this duty for nearly 
two years, their flying took on something of the same quality of that of a test pilot. 


It must be admitted that aircraft of those days were much easier to build and 
to fly ; modern aircraft and aero-engines are approximately five times as complex, 
and five times as costly in man-hours. Despite this, the output even in numbers 
feels as though it were very much greater than at the end of the last war ; and this 
number is maintained despite the fact that there was only a very small proportion 
of twin-engined aircraft, and not more than a dozen four-engined aircraft, by the 
time the war ended. 


Air Transport Auxiliary does all, and more, than the fifteen ferry pools of the 
last war, combined in those days with what corresponds to Aircraft Acceptance 
Parks. Ferry pools of to-day are self-contained units, independent of any R.A.F. 
storage park, at which some of the ferry pools were originally formed. 
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In the days of the last war, there was no mass production of aircraft as we 
understand it now. Aircraft were of wood, and although a larger number of factories 
were producing aircraft, the average output of each was far smaller than at present. 
This means that no great strain was thrown upon the pilots by the accumulation 
of aircraft during a wet weather period; and indeed, owing to the shortage of 
engines, a high proportion of the aircraft were delivered from the factories to the 
Acceptance Parks by road. They were then assembled, engined and equipped by 
a staff of hundreds of air mechanics at each park, including many women; and 
there was a regular flow of deliveries into the hands of the test and ferry pilots. 
Even if there was a long spell of bad weather, the storage sheds of these great parks 
could quite easily house aircraft coming forward for delivery ; an aircraft was always 
placed under cover at night, and it was only on active service that aircraft were 
parked in the open. 


Nowadays, a few days of very wet or misty weather means an accumulation 
of aircraft on every aerodrome all ready to fly away; and when high production 
corresponds with really bad visibility, the accumulation may be such as to overflow 
on to the local golf course or necessitate clearing a lane through scores of aircraft 
in order to take off or land. 


It must not be thought from this that A.T.A. pilots wait for the weather. 
Aircraft of 1918 were fitted with no equipment which would permit pilots to fly 
with safety in cloud, though many pilots attempted it and some were successful. 
But in those days there were very few restrictions on British aircraft flying over 
this country, and the presence of enemy aircraft in daylight was almost unknown. 
Nowadays, ferried aircraft are not supposed to fly above a certain height, or 
otherwise out of sight of the ground ; even then, a pilot makes it his business to see 
that all the fighters are notified before he attempts to fly a few hundred miles in 
some type of aircraft of which, perhaps, only a single one exists in all England. 


As always, the duty of the ferry pilots is to collect aircraft from factories or 
repair depots and deliver them to the squadrons. It does not follow that this 
delivery will be direct, and a high proportion of aircraft types are sent first to the 
storage units for equipment and holding until operational requirements necessitate 
their being sent to squadrons. Air Transport Auxiliary ferry pilots have collected 
or delivered aircraft from and to Africa, the United States, the Middle East, Malta 
and France,*and may do so again. Over one hundred types of aircraft have been 
flown by A.T.A. pilots ; they include Stirling and Spitfire, Lancaster and Lysander, 
Wellington and Whirlwind, Hurricane and Havoc or Typhoon. 


HIsTORY 

The policy behind the development of Air Transport Auxiliary has always 
been to use to the fullest possible extent those pilots who for one reason and 
another are not suited for operational flying with the Royal Air Force. In August, 
1939, Commodore d’Erlanger invited a number of his friends with experience of 
light aircraft to co-operate with him in the formation of a pool of pilots who would 
be available for air transport duties in the event of a breakdown of other communi- 
cations owing to enemy action. 


Somewhat unexpectedly, as far as most of us were concerned, the War did 
not begin with a series of tremendous air raids on London and other cities ; and 
the newly-formed Air Transport Auxiliary looked around for other work to do. 
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It soon became obvious that, they could be employed upon the collection and 
delivery of aircraft, thus relieving R.A.F. pilots who could then return to operational 
work. With this in mind a series of conversion courses was arranged at the Central 
Flying School, since the large majority of these enthusiastic amateur pilots had 
never previously flown a Service type. Log book extracts show that this first 
conversion course consisted of brief periods of instruction in Harvard, Battle, 
Blenheim and Hudson ; the two latter were the more necessary because little or no 
twin-engined flying had previously been carried out. Pools of R.A.F. pilots had 
already been formed and were working. A.T.A. officers were attached to these at 
first ; but the first all-A.T.A. pool was formed in February, 1940, with forty pilots. 
In August of that year the A.T.A. took over the whole of the ferrying of Service 
aeroplanes for the R.A.F., not only from the factories but from the maintenance 
units to the squadrons, thus releasing hundreds of Service pilots. 


If this organization had been initiated and developed by a Government 
Department, it would have grown on rather different lines. As it is, initiated by- 
an enthusiastic group of pilots, the first aim was to relieve R.A.F. officers of this 
non-operational work, and everything was subordinated to the actual ferrying of 
aircraft and the production of ferry pilots from any non-operational man or woman 
with previous flying experience. Belatedly, it became obvious that organization 
and administration (to some extent on Service lines) would have to be, super- 
imposed upon this enthusiastic collection of pilots. Still later the organized 
maintenance of aircraft became part of A.T.A.’s daily duties, as soon as it was 
realized that adequate maintenance would result in a larger number of aircraft 
delivered, with greater safety, during any particular period. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to say, that in default of pre-war organization ata sufficiently early date, no 
other system of growth could have dealt with so large a number of aircraft in the 
time. Only recently, towards the end of September, 1942, it was announced that 
100,000 aircraft had been collected and delivered by A.T.A. pilots. 


OPERATIONS 


The strategy and tactics of collecting and delivering aircraft are the duties 
of the Operations Branch. Every ferry pool has its own Operations Room; and 
there is a Central Ferry Control in the South of England closely in touch with 
41 Group, R.A.F., which is responsible for the storage and distribution of all types 
of R.A.F. aircraft. 

Central Ferry Control receives daily from the factories details of aircraft ready 
for collection, and allots collection duties to the pools, generally in accordance with 
their proximity to a particular group of factories. Early in the morning, the 
Operations Room at.each pool prepare the programme for the day ; it consists of 
a list of aircraft to be collected from each factory, together with the name of the 
pilot detailed for each. This is not merely a question of filling in a list of names. 
Pilots are of all classes, from those able to fly small single-engined aircraft up to 
highly experienced men (and some women) able to fly the largest four-engined 
bombers. Each type of pilot must be sorted out against the right type of aircraft : 
Class I and II pilots for the simpler aircraft, Class V pilots for the most advanced 
bombers or fighters. It should be noted that a Class I or Class II pilot can only 
be allocated to aircraft of the simpler types ;\ whereas, in emergency, a Class V 
expert could be asked to fly anything between a Lancaster and a Tiger Moth. 
Operations then proceed to make up a balance sheet of deliveries and collections ; 
if a balance could be exactly struck, a pilot arriving somewhere in the North to 
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deliver an aircraft could be matched up with a collection from the same aerodrome 
or one nearby, in respect of an aircraft of a type within his capabilities. 


When the Operations Room has cancelled out all possible deliveries with 
equivalent collections, it has a balance left over; this balance consists of pilots 
who have gone from anywhere to anywhere, and at the far end have no aircraft 
to bring them back. 


Operations Room then begins work on the second half of the programme, 
styled the “‘ Taxi Sheet.”” All over the country, pilots will arrive late in the after- 
noon with delivery aircraft, and find no corresponding collection which would 
round off their day, not necessarily returning them to their home station. If no 
other collection can be worked in during that day, the pilot will have to be collected 
by a taxi aircraft, and the taxi sheet lists these stranded pilots and arranges an 
aircraft to make a circuit and collect them all. Taxi aircraft are of two kinds, Anson 
taking nine pilots and Fairchild carrying four. Towards evening, both types of 
aircraft are discharging loads of pilots from aerodromes all over the place, ready 
for a good night’s rest and the tasks of the following day. In one day a pilot may 
fly as many as five aircraft, frequently of five different types. 


Bad weather results in an accumulation of aircraft at the factories, frequently 
totalling more than one thousand. This constitutes an emergency in which pilots 
may be switched from one district to another, or alternatively may be borrowed 
from instructional or other duties and turned on to ferrying. 

All the above may be classed as “ tactics.’’ The strategy of ferrying operations 
lies in the correct siting of many pools of pilots in relation to the factories from 
which they will collect, the appropriate numbers-of taxi aircraft, pilots of each class 
and engine and aircraft mechanics of each trade. A change of type at a particular 
factory may necessitate corresponding changes in the types of pilots; and this 
in turn may re-act upon the work to be carried out by the Schools, which has to 
be planned nearly a year ahead. 

RECRUITING AND SCHOOL FLYING 

From the number of aircraft of each type expected to be delivered by the 
factories about a year ahead, the Schools can calculate the number of pilots of each 
type required for collection and delivery. If the output of fighters and bombers 
were stationary, the total number of pilots required would be the same from one 
year to another ; not only is it rapidly growing, but there is a wastage in the large 
number of pilots which must be made up by an intake of at least the same numbers. 
The School plan provides a minimum number of. pilots required, plus an addition 
including the number expected to fall by the wayside, those who may be promoted 
to other grades, those passing out of the ferry organization, and an allowance for 
time off owing to sickness, accident or duties other than ferrying. This provides 
a figure for the number of pilots which must be taken in throughout the winter 
so as to be fully trained by the time the summer ends ; the number of hours flying 
required for this is a known quantity, and it is a simple matter to forecast the 
number of aircraft and the number of instructors required to complete the 
programme. 

The recruits have in the past been taken from men with flying experience 
who for physical or other reasons are not fit for operational work with the R.A.F. ; 
and such a category includes qualified women pilots, British pilots with one arm, 
those unable to fly at high altitude, and a number of pilots from the Allied nations, 
including American, French, Polish, Czech, Dutch, Spanish and Chilean. 
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Candidates for employment as pilots in the A.T.A. must have at least twenty 
hours of solo flying certified in their log books; but either for men or women, the 
supply is practically exhausted. Up to the present, it has been possible to avoid 
ab initio training, which takes up a disproportionate amount of instructors’ time 
and requires a considerable establishment of the most elementary types of aircraft ; 
and to stave off the day on which A.T.A. may have to undertake elementary flying 
training from the very beginning, the R.A.F. has agreed to transfer a certain number 
of pilots temporarily unfitted for operations. 

When a candidate comes up for trial, the would-be pilot is first given an air 
test; if this is passed satisfactorily, a thorough medical examination follows. 
Medical assessment, both physical and mental, is of the utmost importance in the 
selection of pilots. 

If the candidate is able to fly, and passes the doctor, he enters a ground school. 
R.A.F. pilots are trained upon a limited number of types of aircraft, and a pilot 
may remain, for example, in a Spitfire squadron for as much as a year at a time; 
but in the same year, a ferry pilot may have to fly more than forty different types, 
and prolonged ground instruction in the peculiarities of a wide range of aircraft 
is necessary in the A.T.A. to a far greater extent than is needed by the R.A.F. 
One of the courses of instruction provides information in regard to the cockpit 
routine of this wide variety of types. It would be impossible for any pupil to 
remember the peculiarities of forty different aircraft types flown infrequently, and 
so the class-room information is supplemented by an aide memoire in the form of 
a pocket book in which cockpit drill and other information is briefly set out. 


From Ground School the candidate progresses to the Elementary Flying 
Training School ; this School uses Tiger Moth, Magister, Tutor, Hart and Fairchild, 
approximately in that order. Elementary lectures still continue on non-flying 
days; and these include inspection duties, navigation, and the difficulties of 
arranging flying routes over an England in the middle of a great war. 


On the same aerodrome as the Elementary Flying School, there is a pool of 
pilots responsible for the collection and delivery of aircraft of simple types. A 
pupil alternates periods of solo flying on an instructional type of aircraft with 
corresponding work in the collection of the simpler types; or alternatively, he or 
she may be detailed for duty as a taxi pilot, a job which requires a large number 
of short journeys to-be made in order to collect pilots at the end of their day’s work, 
and forms an excellent means of teaching the young pilot local topography. 


After a certain period of taxi work and the collection and delivery of simple 
types of aircraft, the pilot progresses to the Advanced Flying Training School. 
It does not follow that he will’go straight from one to the other, and he may be 
allocated to a pool for a period of duty in the collection of aircraft in Class I or II— 
all those aircraft already listed combined with other single-engined types. It may 
be not possible for him to pass on to the Advanced Flying Training School within 
the first six months of his service. In this case he would remain employed upon 
the collection of Class I and II aircraft until work slacks off; and he can then be 
detailed for a conversion course which will result in his transfer to Class [1I—the 
flying of the simpler twin-engined types. Successful qualification is followed ‘by 
a further period of taxi and delivery duty on these aircraft ; and if he were fortunate, 
he might take another grade during the same summer in which he had reached 
Class III. Class IV aircraft include Blenheim, Hampden, Harrow, Whitley, 
Wellington, Beaufort and Beaufighter. 
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The four-engined aircraft, either of British or American types, are made 
available for would-be Class V pilots under arrangements made with the R.A.F. 
At suitable aerodromes, the R.A.F. provides one or two aircraft of each of the 
four-engined types, and these are used by A.T.A. pilots and Flight Engineers to 
the greatest possible extent in order to qualify them up to a standard at which 
collection and delivery can be safely carried out. 


On account of their close connection with the R.A.F. and their presence on 
aerodromes, it has been found necessary to equip pilots with uniforms. As you 
see, the uniform is of dark blue with black buttons ; it carries badges of rank on 
the shoulders roughly corresponding to those indicated by the same number of 
stripes in the R.A.F. As A.T.A. is only a civilian Service, the pilots’ wings are 
appended to an oval bearing the letters A.T.A. It may be recollected that a 
suggestion was recently made in the House that A.T.A. should become a Service, 
and might then be entitled to the use of wings surmounted by a crown comparable 
to those of the R.A.F., the Fleet Air Arm or Army glider pilots. 


ENGINEERING 
The duties of engineering personnel at pools fall under two headings :— 


(rt) Those connected with the servicing of serviceable aircraft, involving cleaning, 
refuelling, handling, moving to dispersed sites, picketing out, covering up, starting 
and running the engine. These duties correspond to those of a flight mechanic, 
and include also daily inspections. 

(2) Other personnel deal with the aircraft when it is unserviceable, and their 
duties correspond to those of the ground engineer. They include routine inspections 
and overhauls at the intervals laid down by the R.A.F. or any repair due 'to petty 
unserviceability or minor accident. Should repair or overhaul prove to be beyond 
the capacity of the pool, the aircraft can be transferred either to one of the A.T.A. 
repairing units, or the aircraft would be taken over by the nearest repairing unit 
of 43 Group, R.A.F. 

The engineering personnel at pools work under their own Engineering Officers ; 
there is usually a First Officer acting as Engineer in Charge, and he has responsible 
to him one Second Officer as his Deputy. The establishment of the simple pool 
also has a Third Officer and, if the Second Officer is an expert rigger, it is usual 
to make the Third Officer an expert aero-engine man or vice*versa. Most of the 
First Officers are well qualified in both aero-engine and air frames. The First Officer 
and all his men are responsible to the Officer Commanding the pool; but if a 
technical question arises which cannot be settled by the Pool Commander, the 
Engineer in Charge may suggest that the point should be decided either by the 
local Service Engineer or the Assistant Chief Engineer of the Area. 


Corresponding work is necessary to a very much larger extent at the Flying 
Training Schools or other stations which are larger than a ferry pool alone. If 
emergencies arise, it is, however, possible to lend personnel from one pool or station 
to another, so long as the total establishment of officers and men is not exceeded. 
This is possible between schools and pools in particular; school flying dies down 
during the winter, so that the elementary and advanced flying training schools are 
in a position to lend engineers to the pools in winter, just when the pool taxi flying 
is at its height ; and in summer, when taxi flying dies down, the schools are able 
to borrow engineers from pools. The engineer officers are obtained partly from 
those employed by the British Overseas Airways Corporation before the war, and 
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partly from civil life; in the latter case, long experience in the operation and 
maintenance of aircraft is desirable, and a high proportion of engineer officers are 
provided with ground licences. 

Only a very small proportion of the labour can be obtained in the shape of 
skilled hands. It is therefore necessary to conduct a kind of entrance examination, 
in which green labour is given an intelligence test, followed by a course of basic 
training at a Government Training Centre, wages and a subsistence allowance being 
paid during this apprenticeship. After a period in the shops, engineers, male and 
female, are eligible for another course of instruction, this time in A.T.A. instructional 
classes. The successful passing of examinations at the end of these courses, combined 
with practical experience and a recommendation from their immediate supervisors, 
will qualify personnel under training for an appropriate rise in pay. At small pools 
it is not always possible to arrange instructional classes; but in the slack period, 
pool commanders may send their men or girls up for courses at White Waltham or 
at any nearer station at which classes are being arranged. : 


One of the most interesting duties, other than pilot, is that of Flight Engineer. 
Modern four-engine aircraft require an engineer in flight not only to read and 
record the indications of a wide range of instruments, but to carry out operation 
of the emergency landing gear should there be hydraulic or electric failure. In 
addition, when a large aircraft such as a Stirling lands at some station entirely 
unaccustomed to this type, he would be responsible for supervising picketing out, 
any small repairs necessary, the daily inspection, and engine starting the next 
morning. Flight Engineers undergo a short course in Headquarters’ workshops, 
and they are then passed in succession through the works of several engine and 
airframe contractors so that they may be accustomed to the controls of the whole 
series of four-engine aircraft, including Stirling, Lancaster, Halifax and Liberator. 


LIAISON WITH R.A.F. 


The association of A.T.A. with the Royal Air Force is very close, and the 
Auxiliary leans heavily upon the Service for a variety of technical and operational 
assistants. 

It would not be economical for A.T.A. to have its own four-engined aircraft, 
in view of the comparatively small number of candidates for Class V flying as 
compared with the very large number of R.A.F. trainees arriving at the four- 
engined stage. The four-engined aircraft provided for higher training of A.T.A. 
pilots are housed and maintained on R.A.F. aerodromes, and throw no maintenance 
work whatever upon the A.T.A. 

Under the special conditions demanded by transport flying in time of war, a 
good meteorological section is an absolute necessity. At all important stations 
this has been provided by the R.A.F., and qualified civilian meteorologists are in 
charge, assisted by W.A.A.F. officers and airwomen. The meteorologist is delighted 
to have the opportunity of discussing with individual pilots the possible changes 
in the weather along the route on which any delivery flight must be made ; and in 
addition he keeps upon the walls of his office.a number of maps covered with 
transparent sheets upon which rain, fog, low cloud and icing conditions are indicated 
at stated times throughout the day. These are termed “ actuals.” 

The so-called ‘ Maps and Signals” Organization must also keep very closely 
in touch with the Service. As all aircraft must land upon aerodromes, it is necessary 
not only for the A.T.A. to know where the aerodromes are, especially the new ones, 
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but also their state of serviceability. Information in the Maps and Signals Office 
is kept up to date by daily telegrams or telephone messages ; and a pilot detailed 
to deliver an aircraft to a particular aerodrome invariably looks in at the Maps 
Room in order to obtain the latest information in regard to his route and 
destination. 


As regards the route, this is no longer a question of flying on a compass bearing 
from “‘ anywhere to anywhere”; it may be necessary to ayoid a balloon barrage, 
nomad balloons working in conjunction with anti-aircraft batteries, high explosive 
factories which object to aircraft flying vertically above them, and gun ranges 
where the artillery might use the ferry pilot as a live target. 

As regards the destination, the pilot flying to a strange aerodrome will not only 
wish to know whether the runways are in working order and clear of snow, but 
also the exact situation of the Receipts and Issue: Park, so that he can taxi there 
directly instead of wasting petrol by going a mile or two out of his way. Local 
’ plans provide this information. 


Close co-operation between A.T.A. Maps and Signals and Fighter Command is 
essential when any strange type is to be delivered ; a number of warnings will be 
necessary before batteries and fighters would willingly permit some type of aircraft 
to fly from South to North, if they have never previously seen anything of the 
kind before. 


Both the aircraft permanently on charge of A.T.A. and those ferried day by 
day may require spares. All these come from R.A.F. sources, and an R.A.F. 
Equipment Officer is attached to A.T.A. Headquarters to assist. His staff consists 
of more than one hundred airmen and airwomen,-a small spares section being located 
at every pool. Amongst the issues made by the R.A.F. Equipment Officer at 
Headquarters are petrol, motor transport, and even complete aircraft. 


One of the R.A.F. Groups controls all the aircraft storage units; and A.T.A. 
liaison both with these units and the Headquarters of the Group is extremely close. 
A high proportion of collections from and deliveries to R.A.F. units pass through 
aerodromes upon which a storage unit belonging to this Group is accommodated. 
Not only this, but some of the ferry pools are on the same stations and use the 
~ same Officers’ Mess. This has proved a very efficient and economical arrangement, 
quite apart from the close co-operation which is brought about in this way. 


Another R.A.F. Group makes itself responsible for the salvage and repair of 
any aircraft which are beyond the capabilities of Air Transport, or indeed of any 
R.A.F. unit as well; it is provided with a number of repair depots, a long list of 
civilian aircraft repair contractors, and all the appropriate equipment for lifting a 
damaged aircraft and transporting it to the Repair Unit. Fortunately, Repair 
Units belonging to this Group are located all over the country, and any Officer 
Commanding a Pool makes it his permanent concern to keep in close touch with 
the Officer Commanding the nearest unit of this Group from whom he obtains every 
possible help whenever aircraft prove to be outside his own capabilities, 


MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 
Aircraft flown by the Air Transport Auxiliary fall into three classes :-— 


(1) Ferried aircraft, which are to be collected and delivered ; if they land 
en route at an A.T.A. pool, they are described as “ In-Transit ’’ aircraft, but remain 
on charge of the unit to which they are consigned. 
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(2) School aircraft, on charge of A.T.A. and permanently located on the 
aerodromes occupied by the Advanced or Elementary Flying Training Schools. 


(3) Taxi aircraft, used for the conveyance by air of pilots to and from their 
duties ; these also are on charge of A.T.A. and remain more or less permanently 
accommodated at the pool to which they belong. 


Ferried aircraft may fly from factory to consignee unit without touching at 
any A.T.A. aerodrome; but, in winter, intermediate landings may be necessary. 
Very little maintenance will be required if the aircraft remain fully serviceable. 
This maintenance would be confined to refuelling, topping up with oil, coolant and 
hydraulic fluid, dispersal, covering and picketing out. In the morning, the engine 
will have to be started and ‘warmed up, and, when twenty-four hours have 
elapsed since landing a daily inspection covering a wide range of items must also 
be: undertaken. 


On R.A.F. aerodromes with a single type: of aircraft, the daily inspections 
follow the lines laid down in the appropriate Volume I for that type. But there 
may be twenty or thirty different types requiring daily inspection on any winter 
morning at an A.T.A. pool, and it would be impossible to keep in use forty 
Volumes I. A daily inspection has therefore been prepared by the Chief Technical 
Officer of the A.T.A. in conjunction with the M.A.P. and the Air Ministry, which 
can be used as an inspection schedule common to all types. There will, of course, 
be certain items to be inspected which are peculiar to each aircraft ; and these are 
listed, additional to the basic schedule, in the small booklet detailing ground 
handling notes for each type. 

Maintenance of aircraft on charge of the A.T.A. is much more comprehensive ; 
instead of the aircraft remaining on an aerodrome only for a few hours, it may be 
flown from that aerodrome for as much as a year at a time. All the minor routine 
inspections and overhauls carried out by the R.A.F. are applied to it, usually after 
every forty hours flying ; this means that the aircraft reaches the end of its useful 
life with the A.T.A. at about 320 hours, and is then taken over by the R.A.F. for a 
complete overhaul. These minor inspections, together with minor repairs, replace- 
ments and modifications, are carried out at certain A.T.A. units which are specially 
equipped for the purpose. There is a repair unit on each of the Flying Training 
Schools, and one situated centrally to each group of pools styled an “ Area.” 


Repairs and maintenance are carried out on exactly the same lines as the R.A.F. 
and to the same standards. The organization has the benefit of the advice and 
guidance of an Aeronautical Inspection Department Inspector attached to Head- 
quarters and this results in the A:T.A. working on the same lines as an approved 
firm. 

POOL ORGANIZATION 


A pool may consist of about thirty ferry pilots and not less than forty engineers 
and labourers. It is commanded by an officer corresponding to Wing Commander 
in the R.A.F., and he has the assistance of at least two senior pilots styled ‘‘ Flight 
Captains,” corresponding roughly to the rank of Squadron Leader. His headquarters 
includes an Adjutant for administrative work generally, including the running of 
motor transport, and an Operations Officer, responsible for the planning of all the 
ferry flights throughout each day. 


mo 


The A.T.A. has its own inspection organization, under a Chief Inspector 
accommodated at Headquarters ; this is entirely independent of the advice and 
guidance available from the Inspector, A.I.D. Inspectors wear the A.T.A. uniform, 
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and every one is a qualified engineer. The Senior Inspector at a pool is one rank 
junior to the Engineer in Charge, but is not responsible to him. They work together 
in the closest possible co-operation, but any difference between them is settled by 
the C.O. of the pool to whom they are independently responsible. 


Every pool has a hangar in which its own aircraft can be serviced. As on 
R.A.F. stations, aircraft are dispersed when serviceable on sites round the perimeter 
of the aerodrome. Commanding Officers are faced with the problem, not. peculiar 
to the A.T.A., of finding work for dispersal crews on any non-flying day, when all 
the aircraft are fully serviceable. This is overcome as far as possible by the provision 
of dispersal huts, usually made out of aircraft packing cases, in which theoretical 
and practical instruction can be given to maintemance crews in slack periods. A 
similar difficulty occurs with pilots during bad weather, especially if there is a 
prospect of the clouds lifting. They must be on call and available at short notice. 
Technical books and papers are available, but we thought also of finding some 
small electric component (such as a switch) which they could assemble in slack 
periods as a means of passing the time usefully. 


ACCIDENTS 


Reference may be made to the advantages which a staff officer, such as the 
Chief Medical Officer of A.T.A., possesses in comparison with an officer of corres- 
ponding rank on the strength of an R.A.F. group. In the A.T.A. every pilot passes 
through his hands or those of his staff from the day on which he reports for interview 
until the end of his flying life with A.T.A. This close touch with the physical and 
mental progress of every pilot would not be possible in the Royal Air Force, and 
results not only in thorough knowledge of the pilots as individuals, but in the 
accumulation of an interesting experience in aviation medicine. This experience 
is apt to lead to disturbing results as far as some of us are concerned. I have heard 
our C.M.O. propound the theory that brown-eyed pilots are not so good as those 
with blue eyes and fair hair, the latter being considered more suitable for the opera- 
tion of fighter types. Similarly, statistics kept over hundreds of pilots for at least 
the last two years seem to show that accidents in the past have occurred in pairs— 
that is, a pilot who has had an accident is likely to have another one within a brief 
interval—and nowadays steps are taken to prevent the second one, whenever an 
accident occurs. 


Judged by other flying services, the percentage of accidents is small, even 
when every minor breakage is so styled. In the delivery of over 100,000 aircraft 
about 100 pilots have been killed. Fortunately, the percentage rate is falling 
steadily, if slowly, ahd it is the constant endeavour of a strong Accidents Committee 
to see that all possible information reaches pilots and engineers, in the form of a 
quarterly report summing up the reason for accidents in the past and observed 
tendencies which might lead to accident in the future. 


Those accidents which might be the results of maintenance are due to the 
low standard of skill of hand as compared with pre-war practice. Labour, both 
male and female, is almost unobtainable even in the semi-skilled stage. Unskilled 
personnel taken on have to begin witha basic course in aircraft engineering, under- 
taken at one of the Government Training Centres ; but it would be absurd to send 
all and sundry on these valuable courses, in view of the certainty that a proportion 
might be wasting their time, and, by arrangement with the R.A.F., every recruit 
on the engineering side is given an intelligence and mechanical aptitude test to 
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determine whether or not he or she is worth the basic course, followed by semi- 
skilled employment on the maintenance of aircraft. 


Courses of instruction for semi-skilled personnel are run continually within 
the A.T.A. Once again, by arrangement with Technical Training Command, 
R.A.F., men who are not at the top of the semi-skilled stage may be sent on courses 
at the works of the great aero-engine or airframe manufacturers. 


A steady increase in skill of hand will conduce to improve maintenance and 
reduce possibility of accident.. As for the pilots, their own skill and experience 
increases with every flight undertaken and with every conversion course satisfactorily 
completed. In addition to all this, the Chief Medical Officer and his band of workers 
allocate a considerable proportion of their thinking time to plans in tegard to flying 
personnel which will minimize to the greatest extent the possibility of flying accident. 
Despite fairly liberal insurance, flying accident or even injury may result in temporary 
financial hardship. The A.T.A. runs its own Benevolent Fund, and the accumulated 
funds are available for assistance to dependants in any fatal accident, or for other 
assistance in cases of injury when death‘ or injury may occur to anyone in the 
employment of A.T.A. while on duty. Very great assistance has been given by the 
aircraft industry and particularly by the Editors of The Aeroplane and Flight. 
Almost every employee of the A.T.A. subscribes to the Fund, mostly in the ratio 
of rd. in every {1 of salary. 


FUTURE EMPLOYMENT OF AIR TRANSPORT AUXILIARY 


We look with some curiosity towards the future, both immediate and more 
distant. “‘ The changes that are sure to come, we do not fear to see.’”’ But, neverthe- 
less, we would very much like a glimpse of what form these changes will take. 


We cannot help thinking in terms of civilian aviation. Nearly two years ago, 
one of our finest and best-loved pilots, Captain F. D. Bradbrooke (who lost his life 
in the service of his country) was detailed to collect and deliver his first Stirling ; 
thinking it over afterwards he wrote a delightful article on his delivery flight, from 
which the first two paragraphs may be quoted :— 

“‘ Whatever people may think of the big bomber as a tactical or strategical 
entity, there is no doubt of its interest to students of air transport. An aero- 
plane with normal tankage enough to cross the Atlantic and carry some tons 
of pay-load besides, makes us war-mongering ferry pilots go all eeniey -eyed 
and commercial-minded. 


“So with the Short Stirling. Personally, I blinked at the cavernous effect 
when the bomb doors opened, suggesting such a load of evil as makes imagi- 
nation boggle and marrow quake. But at once I fattened the fuselage in my 
mind’s eye, thereby making it much prettier, and peopled it with trans-Atlantic 
passengers, each in his little bunk.” 


As regards the immediate future, difficulties begin to arise with the purely 
civilian organization both as regards pilots and engineers. It is possible that the 
Royal Air Force may decide to lend pilots to A.T.A., since it is in their own interest — 
that every aircraft to be ferried reaches them in one piece and as promptly as possible. 
The fate of an operation may depend upon prompt ferrying and safe delivery. Both 
the R.A.F. and the A.T.A. must look a long way ahead in order to bring this about ; 
and if certain new types of aircraft are to be ferried next winter, the time to begin ' 
the recruiting and training of pilots for that work is the immediate present. 


C 
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The difficulties are still very acute in regard to engineers. At present our status 
compared to other users of labour is low, and men with aircraft experience are apt 
to leak away into some local garage which may temporarily possess a higher 
preference as regards semi-skilled labour. Conferences with M.A.P. and the local 
Regional Control will doubtless prevent too much of this leakage occurring in the 
future, but the real remedy is a definition in regard to the status of A.T.A., to such 
an extent that mobile labour of the right type could be diverted into A.T.A. 
employment when available, and skilled and semi-skilled labour, or even highly 
qualified secretaries, may not be taken away from their present vital tasks. For 
these tasks are vital to the continued supply of the Royal Air Force with the latest 
types of aircraft immediately they are requjred. 


Industrialists with no experience of war-time Ministries always seem to get 
the impression that any decision involving thought must take a very long time, 
months if not years. We may be forgiven for hoping that this will not be so in 
regard to the immediate future of the A.T.A.; but all past experience goes to 
show that planning on the higher scale, .for war or peace, could hardly be slower 
than it has been in the past. 


Nine years ago, in early 1934, we were discussing the steps which should be 
taken to equip our country for the war which was then looming on the red horizon : 
the 1934 volume of our JOURNAL contains constant references to the possibility 
of a war within five years, and particularly to the production steps which should 
be taken immediately in order to meet it ; amongst these is an article by a then 
unknown French officer—Lieut.-Colonel Charles de Gaulle. But there was another 
far more powerful voice in the wilderness, that of Mr. Winston Churchill, from whose 
speeches the following brief phrase may be quoted: ‘‘ Want of foresight, unwilling- 
ness to act when action would be simple and effective, lack of clear thinking, 
confusion of counsel until the emergency comes, until self-preservation strikes its 
jarring gong—these are the features which constitute the endless repetition of 
history.” 


This was the way in which we prepared for war, or rather failed to prepare, 
before war came; but now that the time has come to consider preparations for a 
peace more formidable than anything in our previous history, it is to be hoped that 
our preparation will be more careful and more efficient than the makeshifts we 
have adopted in the past for a succession of wars and a succession of peaces. 


The planning of aviation is going to be a matter of very high importance. 
Communication is civilization ; and fortunately for us an air-minded Prime Minister 
has already made contacts with the United States on the one hand and Russia 
on the other, which will show the facility with which such daily intercourse in the 
future would result in sweeping all ‘misunderstanding away. 


Even an unrestricted flow of air travellers through a fortress country, such as 
Germany has been in the past, might do something to blow away the nightmare 
creeds, ridiculous and terrifying at the same time, under which that unhappy 
country has been governed in our generation. 


The more distant future of the A.T.A. depends upon the results of civil aviation 
planning on the grand scale which should be initiated now. We should all be sorry 
to see a civil aviation infant overlaid by its mighty mother, the Royal Air Force, 
likely to be mighty for many years after the end of the war ; and it might be necessary 
to separate the infant from its parent, in order that it may grow more strongly. 
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In any civil aviation organization, there should be a place for A.T.A. as an air 
transport concern carrying out the tasks of peace. Within the first year after the 
end of the War, the enormous flow of aircraft to the fighting Services will diminish ; 
but it is perhaps not too much to expect that air transport for other purposes will 
increase to an extent never known before, not the least over a Europe devastated 
by war, famine and pestilence, in which the rapid conveyance of administrative, 
medical and engineering experts may prove an urgent necessity. 


When we should have given consideration to the problems of preparedness for 
war, nine years ago, we did not do so; is it too much to ask that we should give 
early consideration to civil aviation problems including the future use and status 
of the Air Transport Auxiliary, before we are swamped. by apparently more 
urgent tasks? 

May I close with two quotations from the speeches of General de Gaulle :— 


“The calamities of the world are the result of our having too long 
forgotten .... , perhaps through carelessness, to think. The world was 
made out of ideas. We shall re-make it from the same material.” 


DISCUSSION 


ReEAR-ADMIRAL A. M. PETERS: There are four questions that I should like to ask. 
The Lecturer said that a pilot was required to have had twenty hours solo flying 
experience before being accepted for the A.T.A., and I should like to know whether there 
is arty means in war time for a young man who is not medically fit for the Services or 
for a young woman to learn to fly in order to become a ferry pilot. Secondly, can the 
Lecturer tell me whether there is any age limit for pilots in the A.T.A.? Thirdly, does 
the A.T.A. cater for the Trans-Atlantic Ferry Service and, if not, can the Lecturer tell 
us anything about that service? Lastly, does the A.T.A. supply the Fleet Air Arm as 
well as the Royal Air Force ? 


CoLoneEL F. H. Situ : I should like to ask the Lecturer whether we are anticipating 
any auxiliary force to deal with our lines of communication in the same way as in 
America, where the Auxiliary Air Transport delivers between the three great arsenals, 
over a distance of two or three thousaad miles, thus enabling urgently required spare 
parts to be received in a matter of minutes instead of weeks. 


Secondly, I should like to refer to the new large air liners that have been built in 
America, of 80 tons (40 tons for the aircraft, 20 tons for the fuel and 20 tons for the 
cargo). These deliver goods to the field of operations in about 48 hours, so that they 
make the return trip within a week and 50 voyages in a year, delivering 1,000 tons in a 
year. Fifteen of those air liners can perform the same service as our 6,000-ton steamers, 
which at present make two and a half voyages to the field of operations in a year. Our 
aeroplane losses, I am glad to say, cannot be compared with our shipping losses. 


THE LEcTURER : I am sorry that I cannot give any great encouragement with regard 
to learning to fly in this country in time of war. Even the Royal Air Force teaches 
its pupils to fly in Texas and Arizona rather than here and, so far as I am aware, there 
are no flying schools functioning in this country other than those belonging to British 
Overseas Airways. Even some of the training done by that body is carried out abroad 
rather than at home. I cannot hold out much hope to anyone who would like to learn 
to fly in order to become a ferry pilot, unless we find, as we may, that the supply of 
non-operational men from the Royal Air Force will be insufficient to meet our demands 
during the next two years. I think that, if the war continues, we shall probably be 
faced late next winter, and undoubtedly in the winter after that, with a demand for 
pilots which cannot be met except by ab initio training. Any would-be ferry pilot might 
find it worth while to have his or her name put down in our books, though there is a 
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possibility that, if we have to resort to ab initio training, we shall concentrate on men. 
We accepted women because those women were already skilled pilots of a class far 
beyond that of the average male pilot available after the Royal Air Force and the 
Fleet Air Arm had skimmed off the cream. 


With regard to the age limit, we have accepted pilots with a good deal of prevjous 
flying experience at the age of 40 or 45, but as a rule a pilot loses some of his skill, 
especially with strange types of aeroplanes, after the age of 40. The age limits in the 
Air Transport Auxiliary have recently been altered, and only pilots between the ages 
of 21 and 34 are now accepted. 

Air Transport Auxiliary has no connection with the Trans-Atlantic Ferry 
Service except that they deliver the aircraft to this country and we take over from 
them here. A.T.A. are the home ferry organization, although we have ferried aircraft 
to countries overseas and may do so again. There will probably always be more than 
enough work in home and European ferrying to keep the A.T.A. fully employed. 


As regards the ferrying of Fleet Air Arm and Coastal Command types, A.T.A. 
collect and deliver all land planes, such as Seafire, Fulmar, and even Walrus ; but.boat 
types, other than amphibians, are not at present flown by A.T.A. pilots; they are flown 
off the water by pilots of the R.A.F. and R.N. Commands concerned. 

I am well aware of Colonel Smith’s interest in air transport over a great many years 
and his long friendship with Air Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, who runs the Atlantic 
service. We have not in this country anything corresponding with the Auxiliary Air 
Force work in the United States of America, except for our own purposes ; for instance, 
if an aeroplane in the South of England is waiting for a spare part and it is known that 
such a spare part exists in a Scottish depot, we bring it from there to the South, and 
the carrying of a spare part like that can usually be worked in with the delivery of a 
number of pilots. 

I was interested to hear dant the new air liners to which Colonel Smith referred. 
There are military types of aircraft which have now been turned into transport types, 
carrying very considerable loads at very high speeds—high even compared with 
American practice—and I think that soon after the termination of the War we shall 
be able to turn our attention from flying heavy bombers to flying high-speed transports 
instead. 

But as stated previously, one of our parents is the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, and the so-called Return Ferry Service is one of their responsibilities. What 
was Atfero is now the Return Ferry Service, operated by B.O.A.C. to the requirements 
of the A.O.C.-in-C. Ferry Command—this is roughly the wording of the Direction from 
the Air Ministry to B.O.A.C, 

THE CHAIRMAN 

It is perhaps doubtful whether some of the questions and replies have been wholly 
pertinent to the subject of the Lecture. The vast question of sea versus air transport, 
whether in war or in peace, is a subject which can hardly be discussed, I suggest, 
as a side line even to that very important organization, Air Transport Auxiliary. 


I am sure that, by any efficiency test that we might apply to the Lecturer, we 
should give him a high percentage of marks, and I have great pleasure in proposing a 
vote of thanks to him for his most interesting Lecture. 

The vote of thanks was accorded unanimously. 


CAPTAIN PARKER: I should like to propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman. We 
are most grateful to him for coming here this afternoon to take the Chair at this meeting. 


“ 


The motion was carried unanimously, and the meeting then terminated. 




















SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN BURMA, 1942 
By Major J. ¥V. Davipson-Hovuston, M.B.E., RE. 


HE following is a brief account of my experiences with the United States 
} Military Mission during the Burma operations of 1942. I was at that time 
acting as Colonel, General Staff, with the British Mission to China, and was 

in charge of its forward echelon in Burma. 


Lieut.-General Stilwell, Chief of the U.S. Military Mission to China and 
commander of American forces in that country and in India, was 59 years of age 
and had previously served as Military Attaché in Peking. On account of his military 
qualifications and his knowledge of the language, he had also been selected by Chiang 
Kai-shek as adviser. Stilwell and his Mission came to be concerned in the Burma 
campaign owing to the despatch of a Chinese expeditionary force to that theatre. 


After the fall of Rangoon, Chiang Kai-shek sent his Fifth and Sixth Armies into 
Burma in order to operate on the left flank of the Burma Corps and to cover the 
famous road which was the only remaining land link between China and her allies. 
Each army consisted of three divisions, but a brief description is necessary in order 
to avoid giving a false idea of their strength. To begin with, the Chinese in Burma 
had no air component of their own, relying on the R.A.F. for air co-operation. The 
divisions were weak in artillery, the heavier supporting weapons consisting mainly 
of mortars, with a rifle strength varying from 2;000 to 3,000 per division. The 
proportion of light machine-guns to rifles approximated to British establishments. 
The Fifth Army comprised some of General Chiang’s best trained and equipped 
troops, and was provided with a high proportion of motor transport ; its role was 
to oppose the Japanese advancing north against the line of road Mandalay-Lashio. 
The Sixth Army was intended to cover the Chinese left and fulfil a primarily defensive 
role in the Shan hills opposite the Siamese frontier, where: communications were 
poor and where a Japanese attack was not, unfortunately, expected. The Sixth 
Army was consequently inferior to the Fifth in the quality both of its personnel 
and equipment, and the whole of the Chinese expeditionary force was hardly equal 
to a single division in the modern sense. 


General Stilwell’s position, and indeed the entire system of command, was 
somewhat nebulous. It was at first understood that Stilwell had been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Chinese Expeditionary Force, acting under the orders of 
General Alexander who was in supreme command of the Burma theatre ; the Chinese 
General Lo Cho-ying, however, was subsequently designated C.-in-C., with 
Stilwell as chief military adviser. General Lo, theoretically subordinate to the 
British commander-in-chief, was able to communicate direct with Chiang Kai-shek, 
who had the last word as to the employment of the Chinese troops. The formulation 
and execution of any operational plan were thus liable to difficulties and delays. 


In order to carry out his task, General Stilwell proceeded to Burma with an 
advanced echelon of his Mission, and remained throughout in close touch with the 
Chinese G.H.Q. and with General Alexander. 


Accompanied by Major O. C. T. Dykes, M.C., the D.A.Q.M.G. of our Military 
Mission, I flew from Chungking to Lashio on 2oth April, 1942, and made contact 
with Lieut.-General Stilwell’s transportation representatives at that railhead. 
Material was still being forwarded to China through Lashio and along the Burma 
Road, but the Rangoon terminus of this route had been lost and communications 
across the frontier were liable to interference from the air; the aircraft in which 
I travelled had perforce to fly low among the mountains to reduce the risk of hostile 
Observation. It was at Lashio that I first encountered men of the Chinese 
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Expeditionary Force, a detachment of Line of Communication troops which added 
one more ingredient to the international mixture already existing in the cantonment. 
It was here, moreover, that I began to experience that uncomfortable sensation of 
operating in a country where the bulk of the population was apathetic if not actually 
unfriendly. The outbreak of fire in a large wood-yard on the evening of my arrival 
was generally attributed to the impalpable Fifth Column which was known to 
be active. 

I left Lashio on the following day in a car belonging to the U.S. Mission, 
and reached Maymyo the same evening. The road was well laid, climbing thr@ngh 
hills thickly covered with tropical vegetation, but we encountered little traffic 
on it. During a halt we were overtaken by a chaplain driving a lorry full of Burmese 
Christians evacuating their homes in anticipation of a Japanese advance. 


Maymyo, the hill station for Mandalay, has a climate which is not unpleasant 
even in the hot weather, and comprises a considerable area dotted with bungalows 
and barrack huts; the whole is surrounded by thickly wooded hills traversed by 
the road Lashio-Mandalay. This dispersion had already served Maymyo well, 
since a recent Japanese air raid had left few signs of damage except in the bazaar 
quarter, where the effects of fire and high explosive had emptied the buildings 
both of inhabitants and merchandise. 


I found G.H.Q. Burma accommodated in huts in the cantonment, but prepara- 
tions were being made to move them back to Shwebo, on the Mandalay-Myitkyina 
railway, and most of the administrative offices had already gone. General Stilwell 
and his staff had established themselves in the evacuated buildings of an American 
Christian mission, but on the day of my arrival ‘the General was at the Advanced 
Headquarters in the village of Kyaukse. The advanced echelon of the U.S. Military 
Mission comprised about sixty officers and other ranks, and included representatives 
of all arms and services whose advice was likely to be required by the Chinese 
commanders. The chief of the Mission was assisted in the combatant sphere by 
Major-General Sibert, while the office work was under the control of a senior officer 
known as the Adjutant-General. The staff organization differed from ours, and 
was divided into the four Bureaus common to most Continental armies; thus the 
expression “G,2” did not signify a Second-grade General Staff Officer but the 
second (Intelligence) division of the staff. 

By their policy of consistently bombing the native quarter of towns occupied 
by our forces, the Japanese succeeded in depriving us of practically all local labour 
and civilian assistance. In a tropical climate this added greatly to the difficulties 
alike of staffs, services and fighting troops. 

It was also evident that the enemy was possessed of means of obtaining 
information which were denied to ourselves and which we were unable to deny 
him. This was partly due to his growing air superiority and partly to the thorough- 
ness with which his Intelligence and subversive agencies had permeated the country 
over a number of years. An example was the bombing of Rear Headquarters at 
Shwebo on 22nd April, almost immediately after they had been established there. 
We saw the aircraft passing over Maymyo on the way to their objective, and 
realized the inadequacy of our passive defence measures when it transpired that 
the alarm could only be given by look-outs on the hills about the town. 


On the 24th I went forward to Advanced Headquarters at Kyaukse. The 
road descended the forest-clad hills to the central plain, passing Mandalay on its way 
to the South. The erstwhile capital of Upper Burma was now a deserted heap 
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of smoking ruins, and the unwonted sight of leafless trees met one’s eyes as one 
drove along what had once been shady avenues. This destruction, initiated by 
recent air raids, was believed to have been completed by enemy sympathizers and 
the inflammable nature of the native buildings. Only Thebaw’s palace and the 
official bungalows had escaped the fire. Local defence and security were in the 
hands of a Chinese garrison, which patrolled the roads and showed no hesitation 
in disposing of suspicious characters. 

Kyaukse is a village situated on the road and railway linking Mendalay with 
Rangoon, and the Chinese headquarters were accommodated in some wooden 
bungalows among trees. Stilwell returned in the evening from a visit to a formation 
of the Fifth Army, and was promptly put to bed by his staff in order to conserve 
his almost tireless energy. Soon after dark the sky was illumined by a mysterious 
fire on the outskirts of the village—an outbreak as unaccountable and as sudden 
as that at Lashio a few days before. 

Next morning a conference took place between Generals Alexander, Lo Cho-ying 
and Stilwell, assisted by English-speaking Chinese officers and Chinese-speaking 
members of the American Mission. The differences in language and mentality, 
inevitable among Allies, were sufficiently pronounced in this Far Eastern theatre 
to complicate and protract the conference. Resort was had to the téchnique of a 
preliminary exchange of views between Stilwell and the British C.-in-C., followed 
by the presentation of their ‘agreed conclusions to General Lo. The outcome of 
this meeting was the decision to execute a general withdrawal to a line running 
roughly East and West covering the bridge over the Irrawaddy near Mandalay, 
involving a bound long enough (about 60 miles) to enable our forces, and especially 
the exhausted Burma Corps, to disengage and reorganize the defence. 


News of this conference had probably reached the enemy through the usual 
channels, for Kyaukse was bombed shortly after its#*conclusion, fortunately without 
damage to Advanced Headquarters. Orders were immediately issued for the 
withdrawal, and at 4 a.m. the following morning I left Maymyo for Shwebo with 
the bulk of the American Mission. Passing Mandalay in darkness, the column of 
cars and lorries turned north over the Ava bridge and joined the main column of 
troops and transport crossing at this point to the north bank of the Irrawaddy. 
Unluckily the great steel road-rait bridge at Ava was the only available route over 
the river, and presented a dangerous defile which it was intended to pass before 
daylight. The structure had been prepared for demolition, but it was not possible 
to destroy the abutments owing to lack of engineer resources. A rearguard mainly . 
composed of the 38th Chinese Division had been left on the south side, and it was 
therefore important that the bridge should remain intact until the whole of the 
force had crossed. Away to the right the water was lit up by the dying flames of 
Mandalay, and the sky above them was already growing lighter with the approaching 
dawn. The crossing was heavily congested with vehicles, and with men so exhausted 
that many of them seemed to be moving about in their sleep. It was consequently 
broad daylight before the troops were across, and the absence of air attack can only 
be ascribed to good fortune, since by this time the Japanese had almost complete 
air superiority. 

At 7.30 a.m. we reached Shwebo, where G.H.Q. and Chinese Headquarters 
had established themselves in the numerous huts and bungalows which were well 
dispersed outside the town. .Shwebo, lying on the railway which links Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, is situated in.the Dry Belt, an arid region dotted with small trees 
and thorny bushes and presenting a contrast with the jungle country to the north 
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and south ; the relative paucity of mosquitoes was amply compensated by the heat 
and the number of flies. 


The Japanese’ soon applied their technique of scaring away the civil population 
and embarrassing the troops. The native quarter was set on fire and many of the 
roads through the town blocked by burning trees or buildings ; the Burmese staff 
deserted the civil hospital and the unfortunate casualties were left without any 
treatment save what could be given them by military personnel and the ladies of 
the Headquarters cipher office. It was now plain that the Burma Corps, deprived 
by lack of communications both of supplies and reinforcements, would have to 
withdraw into India, and the evacuation by air of non-essential persons began. 
The few aircraft available for this purpose arrived and took off at uncertain intervals, 
usually preceded or followed by an air attack on the landing ground; the two 
operations never seemed to coincide. 


On 27th April eight enemy aircraft bombed the area occupied by one of the 
G.H.Q. Branches, and a few military casualties were caused. It had not been possible 
to arrange for air warnings, defensive air action or ground defence, although shelter 
trenches had been dug in some places.. On the same day thirteen Japanese fighters 
machine-gunned the town ineffectively from a height of 3,000 feet. On the 2gth, 
G.H.Q. was attacked by twenty-one bombers with negligible effect. Next day a 
single reconnaissance machine, emboldened by the absence of opposition, flew 
low over the lines and was received with a burst of fire from some light A.A. guns 
which had just been brought up. 


This display of resistance, however, was a swan song so far as Shwebo was 
concerned, for by the evening of the 30th G.H:Q. had moved westward to Ye-u in 
order to keep in touch with the two exhausted divisions of the Burma Corps which 
were retiring in the general direction of Kalewa. This town, situated on the west 
bank of the Chindwin, was th® terminus of a motorable road originally conceived 
as an overland link with India but completed only just in time to facilitate the 
withdrawal of forces from Burma. 


Chinese Headquarters were to retire up the railway towards Myitkyina, so that 
they could remain in touch both with the Chinese divisions and with China itself. 
Owing to the insufficiency of rolling stock and railway personnel, there was 
considerable congestion on the line, and accidents often occurred due to the breakdown 
of the signal system. An unsatisfactory feature was the existence of divided control 
of rail movement. Although this was in theory co-ordinated by the Movement 
Control Staff of G.H.Q. acting through its local representatives and the Transporta- 
tion Directorate, the transportation chief of the Chinese forces gradually assumed 
control of the railway and dealt-direct with the civil management. This was 
inevitable, as the British and Chinese routes diverged, but the difference between 
their ideas on rail movement frequently led to misunderstanding and difficulties, 


The combatant echelon of the Stilwell Mission, wishing to retain, its mobility 
as long as possible, moved off in its motor transport ; but as there was no recognized 
motor road to Myitkyina it went first with General Alexander to Ye-u, hoping to 
travel parallel with the railway by any passable routes that might be found. 
Major Dykes and I secured a goods van on General Lo’s train, which was due to 
leave Shwebo on the night of 30th April, but a collision of two other trains just 
north of the station delayed our departure for the whole of the following day. During 
this time a uniformed gang composed of enlisted Chinese railway employees succeeded 
in throwing the locomotives off the line, repairing the track and clearing it for traffic. 
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The enemy were, as usuad, well informed of our movements, for at Io a.m. 
on Ist May twenty-seven aircraft passed over Shwebo and dropped bombs on Ye-u, 
being kept at a moderate height by light A.A. fire. On the same day the 38th Chinese 
Division began to retire across the Irrawaddy, and its commander arrived at 
Shwebo in the evening to secure what rolling stock he could. The Ava bridge was 
successfully demolished on the night of 1st May, but the Japanese attempted to 
turn the western flank by attacking at Monywa on the Chindwin and, although 
they were on that occasion repulsed, the approach of stronger enemy forces left 
the Burma Corps no option but to make for Kalewa as quickly as possible. 

Lo Cho-ying’s train eventually left at 3 a.m. on 2nd May. Movement was 
retarded by the absence of signals and the necessity for caution on sections of 
line recently relaid over bomb craters. On reaching Tangon the alarm was given 
by an air sentry on the train, which was halted and evacuated. Half a dozen bombs 
fell several hundred yards from the track, and our progress was resumed. Constant 
alarms began to react on morale, and the train was frequently stopped and 
deserted for no apparent reason. At many points we passed heaps of abandoned 
equipment and dumps destroyéd by air action, testifying to the impossibility of 
moving material with the inadequate means at our disposal. We passed out of 
the Dry Belt into wooded country ; a motorable track ran through the trees parallel 
to the railway, and along this moved columns of mechanical transport belonging 
to the Chinese Expeditionary Force. 

On the day after our departure we reached Wuntho, where we remained until 
evening. The place was a village of wooden houses surrounded by low. tree-covered 
hills, and here contact was made between Lo Cho-ying and General Stilwell, who 
had succteded in getting through with his trucks and cars. Our train continued 
its journey in thick forest, the Americans proceeding by motor transport. The 
discipline maintained by the Chinese commander on the train was sufficiently strict 
to result in the summary execution by shooting of several soldiers, who were quietly 
taken into thickets beside the line and disposed of. 

The Anglo-Indian engine drivers were deserving of the highest praise. 
Piloting their trains for long, uncertain hours under conditions of discomfort and 
personal danger, without signals or knowledge of traffic conditions ahead of them, 
they were often urged by the Chinese military to do the impossible. It is small wonder 
that some of them did not survive the campaign. 

On the afternoon of the 4th we reached Indaw, where a collection of Government 
bungalows stood in a large clearing, with low hills and jungle on either side. At 
this point we regained touch with the Stilwell Mission and received reports which 
added considerably to the difficulties of command and of movement. The Japanese 
were advancing into Upper Burma by every available road, and one of their 
formations had succeeded in breaking through the Chinese Sixth Army. They 
had captured the Lashio railhead, and menaced not only our left flank but the 
riverhead at Bhamo and all land communication between Burma and China. 
Moreover, further northward, movement by rail had come to a standstill, owing 
to an accident which threatened to block the track indefinitely; and in the 
meanwhile trains were piling up behind us, crowded with refugees and troops. 


It was fortunate that the enemy air forces failed to take advantage of the 
defenceless target presented to them at Indaw, but it was evident that the two 
weak Chinese divisions retiring behind us up the line would be unable to organize 
another defensive position, and General Lo decided to withdraw into India with 
all the troops he could muster. 
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General Stilwell now considered that his only course was to make for India 
as soon as possible and to return to Chungking eventually by air. On the afternoon 
of 5th May, therefore, the U.S. Mission set off in its motor transport*along a 
rough road which led northwards to Mansi. In addition to the American officers 
and enlisted men, the column was joined by several small parties of a heterogeneous 
nature, and its final composition was approximately as follows :— 

19 British, including personnel of G.H.Q., Anglo-Indian civilians, etc. 

40 Americans, including General Stilwell and Major-General Sibert. 

31 members of Major Segrave’s and the Friends’ ambulances, including a 
a number of Burmese nurses. 

12 Chinese officers and men, including Major-General Tseng, a liaison 
officer with the Mission. 

15 mechanics and followers, including the Mission’s Madrassi mess servants. 

The party travelled in seven lorries and twelve G.P. (“‘ Jeep’’) cars, moving 
under cover of the tall forest trees and crossing a number of small rivers. The 
cars were able to negotiate most of these crossings by means of the existing wooden 
bridges, the heavier vehicles by fording. In the majority of cases the lorries 
experienced no difficulty, as the bottoms were usually firm and sandy, but when 
one of them stuck, a Jeep was used to pull it out. We overtook parties of Indian 
refugees, police, Frontier Force and officials, most of them moving on foot and 
endeavouring to live as far as possible on the country. General Lo and the 
38th Chinese Division were marching by the same route behind us. 

Climbing the Mangin Range, we reached Mansi on the following day, but 
local information revealed that there was no motorable route thence towards the 
frontier. The lorries were therefore abandoned, a minimum quantity of kit and a 
maximum of rations being piled on the Jeeps and sent ten miles further by a 
woodland path to Nanantun, on a tributary of the Chaunggyi. We camped 
outside the village and a final message was sent to New Delhi, by means of the 
portable wireless set, to the effect that the Stilwell Mission was making for India 
and would be out of touch with civilization until further notice. The wireless set 
was then broken up. 

With the help of a missionary and a Burma forest officer who were travelling 
with the party, we hired sixty Shan porters and twelve mules and ponies. A few 
days’ supply of rice was obtained, and tea, sugar and a reserve of tinned food were 
also carried. Practically every man had a pistol, rifle or Tommy-gun, together with 
his water-bottle and haversack ; in addition it was possible to load a few blankets 
and extra kit upon the transport. The column had to be as mobile as possible 
in order to pass the Chindwin before the enemy, who had already attacked the 
Burma Corps at Monywa, could block our route by pushing up a small force by 
land or water. 


Preceded by a native guide the column moved in single file along the bed of 
the Chaunggyi. At this time of year the river is shallow, with a sandy bottom. 
It winds between steep wooded slopes, and the path continually crosses and ° 
recrosses the stream. The weather was hot, but there was no shortage of pure 
water for drinking and bathing, and the American medical officers carried iodine 
tablets for sterilizing water-bottles. In spite of the fact that the daily ration 
comprised little more than 1 Ib. of boiled rice, and that it was necessary to spend 
nearly every night in the open, the health of the party was good. Mosquitoes were 
not as numerous as in the monsoon season, and many of us had retained our 
mosquito nets; only two cases of malaria occurred during the march, though of 
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course others may have developed afterwards. There was one case of amcebic 
dysentery and two of heat-stroke, but the most generally troublesome afflictions 
were foot ailments and the attacks of leeches, which attached themselves to the 
legs while one passed through long grass or water. In spite of these conditions, 
however, every member of the party completed the journey alive. 

_ The Burmese-speaking missionary was invaluable in dealing with the porters, 
who would not travel far from their homes and had to be changed frequently. 
Shans, little people whose load was only 40 lb., came with us as far as the Chindwin ; 
beyond that we were accompanied by the more stalwart tribesmen of the Chin 
hills, who could carry 80 lb. without difficulty. 

A Japanese reconnaissance aircraft passed over us on 8th May, but the cover 
provided by the jungle prevented our being discovered. Next day we left the river 
and cut across some low hills and a cultivated plain to Maingkaing, lower down’ 
the Chaunggyi. With the help of native experts we made rafts out of bamboo 
mats, provided with palm-leaf shelters which proved effective against both sun 
and rain. A small raft went ahead with the “advanced guard,” while the 
remainder were carried on four long rafts, each formed of three smaller ones lashed 
together. The river was here wide and shallow, flowing between flat tree-lined 
banks, and navigation was rendered difficult by shoals and snags. 

The day after leaving Maingkaing we were visited by a British bomber, which 
dropped supplies of tinned meat and cigarettes on the river bank. These were 
eagerly collected by ourselves, refugees and the local villagers, but the quantity 
that could be carried was of course limited by the meagre facilities available. 

Three days’ poling down river brought us to Homalin, a large village and 
cantonment near the junction of the Chaunggyi and Chindwin, and on the 13th 
the whole party crossed the Chindwin in small native boats and dug-out canoes, 
the animals being swum by their drivers. There was no interference from the 
enemy, who had been checked by the Burma Corps below the Kalewa crossing, 
and the column pushed on up the steep jungle-clad slopes that rose from the far bank. 

From now on we were in the Chin Hills, a thickly wooded area with peaks 
rising to 10,000 feet, and‘several passes at 6,000. Some discomfort was caused 
by the beginning of the light rains which precede the monsoon, and which necessitated 
passing the relatively cold nights in wet tropical clothing; the steep mountain 
tracks also tried the endurance of those who had become used to mechanical transport 
or office chairs. Our Shan porters were changed for Kuki, who cheerfully climbed 
the hills by the steepest routes carrying loads of 60 to 80 lbs. throughout the day. 

Following a track through the hamlet of Pinpala we were met on the 14th 
by the Assistant Political Agent of Manipur State, who had been sent to make 
contact with and assist the Stilwell‘ Mission. Our march thereupon became 
progressively easier. Passing through the Naga country, we crossed a 6,500-foot 
ridge which separates Burma from India and followed the route Serjapao- 
Chammu-Pushing to the Manipur hill station of Ukhrul, garrisoned by a detach- 
ment of Gurkhas. On this section, grass huts had been built at daily stages for 
the reception of refugees, and were eagerly made use of by our party. 

On 1gth May the hamlet of Litan was reached. This place, situated on the 
east bank of the Thoubal, is connected with Ukhrul by a road fit for animal transport, 
but on the opposite side was the terminus of an earth motor-road to Imphal, the 
capital of Manipur. The monsoon broke on the day of our arrival, turning this 
road into a rutted strip of mud, so that the motor transport which had been sent 
to meet us on the following morning took six hours to cover the twenty-four miles 
to Imphal. 
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The lessons to be derived from the Burma campaign of 1942 can hardly be 
examined in detail within the compass of this personal narrative, but one fact 
emerges very strongly. Land communications between India and Burma were 
inadequate for the maintenance of our defensive forces in the latter country and, 
conversely, would not of themselves enable a strong Japanese force to invade India. 
The fall of Rangoon made our withdrawal inevitable, and the reoccupation or 


neutralization of Rangoon is an essential to reconquest. 
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SCIENTIFIC WELDING 


By C. W. Brett, M.Inst.W. (Managing Director of Barimar, Ltd., Scientific 
Welding Engineers) 


HINT of the great importance of scientific welding to the Services is the 
Ante of operators who are sent to the shops of repair specialists for 

intensive training. This fact is significant for, whereas personnel can 
quickly qualify to deal with sheet metal and repetition work generally, it is a 
vastly different matter to handle a wide variety of repairs successfully, for rarely 
do two jobs require to be tackled in just the same way. Accurate judgment is 
essential in the matter of applying heat, the choice of welding rod of the correct 
size and composition, the rate of cooling and many other factors, all of which must 
be co-ordinated perfectly. Obviously this technique takes time to acquire and the 
operator’s experience, however great, isnever complete. 


Welding is .of special importance to every branch of the Services because 
sometimes it is the only practical method for making a repair, but more particularly 
because it combines dependability with time saving and low cost. This is clearly 
illustrated by a relatively common need such as the re-conditioning of a cylinder 
block casting that has been smashed by frost fracture or other accident. Even when 
the former is the cause of the trouble, it is not uncommon to have a casting of this 
type broken into so many as thirty or more fragments. With the jacket fractured 
and maybe the cylinder bores broken out, no cure is feasible apart from scientific 
welding. With painstaking craftsmanship operators piece the jagged sections 
together, uniting them in such a way that once more they are homogeneous with 
the parent metal. So cleverly can this work be done that, apart from the strength 
being restored wholly, there is no trace of repair. If strength were the sole objective 
the problem would be relatively simple, but it is equally important to preserve 
accuracy of alignment. ; 


There are many circumstances in which replacement blocks, cylinder heads 
and innumerable other parts are difficult to secure. Not only does scientific welding 
eliminate this problem, but at the same time it conserves resources of new material 
and labour. To have men available to undertake this skilled repair work is a great 
asset wherever mechanical equipment is concerned, but in this country specialist 
firms are available to meet official requirements and they are often called in, 
particularly when special difficulty is evident. The work is invariably guaranteed 
on a “‘ money-back ”’ basis and prodigies of skill have been performed, sometimes 
in the face of great handicaps on account of inaccessibility and other hindrances. 


A frequent misconception ‘is that welding is only applicable to certain specific 
metals. At one time there were limitations, but nowadays not only can any metal 
in commercial use be welded—ferrous or otherwise—but totally dissimilar 
materials can be welded together perfectly. 

Another point of importance is the great strength that can be achieved. In 
these days it is indefensible waste to scrap a broken crankshaft, for it can be 
re-united invisibly with the original strength increased rather than diminished. 


Examples of this class of repair are legion and consistently reliable when 
carried out by experienced operators. In order to test this claim of complete 
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trustworthiness, some 750 crankshafts, ranging from those of almost diminutive 
proportions to others measuring up to 16 feet in length, were selected for observa- 
tion in regular service. In a period of years only one of these welded shafts failed 
a second time and this was due to a hidden flaw some distance from the area of 
repair. Amongst this large number of crankshafts were several in marine duty, 
whilst at least one is operating with entire satisfaction in a main line locomotive. 
With this type of repair, too, alignment is most important, but a plus or minus 
tolerance of a thousandth part of an inch is accepted as a matter of course. 


It may seem a little far-fetched to claim that a welded component is often better 
and never inferior to a brand new replacement which may cost nine or ten times 
as much, but the explanation is simple. Amongst the first things the skilled 
welding operator takes into account are the conditions of service. He is then able 
to select weld metal which, whilst meeting with other requirements, may have 
additional hardness, offer less encouragement to abrasion or corrosion and so on. 
Sometimes an item may fatigue and break, possibly it is an inherent weakness. 
Whatever the cause, additional stiffness can be imparted to almost any extent 
required. The ability to do all this and much more is of paramount importance 
to the Services, for damage, accidental or otherwise, must be put right with the 
least possible delay, that is if repairs are feasible at all. 


Sometimes welding work is facilitated, when handling cast or malleable iron, 
by the fact that pre-heating is no longer necessary. This time-wasting preliminary 
is avoided by vastly improved methods of heat control. At one time it was thought 
that to heat the component needing repair was an inevitable necessity, for to apply 
the high temperatures needed for welding would cause such rapid local expansion 
that dangerous stresses must follow as a consequence. This risk has been removed 
by the use of special apparatus which prevents heat transference from the immediate 
vicinity of the repair. So -effective are the methods employed that if welding 
operations be ceased momentarily it is possible to touch close to the weld without 
fear of being burned. An advantage of this system is that it enables a damaged 
part to be dealt with in position and without the need for any dismantling, provided 
that accessibility is adequate and no machining is needed after the welding has 
been done. 

Even still more important progress has been made in regard to the handling 
of steel. Although there is no rigid limitation, oxy-acetylene gas welding is usual 
for iron and the electrical method for steel. A large proportion of the work carried 
out by scientific welding engineers is not the re-union of cracks and fractures but 
the building up of all manner of metal parts that are worn or corroded, even to the 
extent of re-conditioning damaged boiler plates. 


Many of the items handled must be perfectly finished after welding, as, for 
example, the rejuvenated bearing surfaces of a steel shaft. Until recently it has 
been almost impossible to avoid fine pit marks and other slight surface blemish. 
The cause of this was well known, but the cure, simple as ultimately it proved to 
be, was slow in being found. The surface faults were caused by the affinity of the 
oxygen in the atmosphere for the molten metal, To prevent the air from coming 
into contact with the weld was quite another matter. Finally an enveloping screen 
of hydrogen was found to be completely effective. The gas is sometimes supplied 
from a high pressure container, but a more convenient method is to coat the welding 
rod with a chemical compound which produces the required volume of hydrogen 
directly it is heated in the normal course of the work. So perfect and completely 
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free from blemish is welding of this kind that, after precision machining, it is 
impossible to detect where the repair has been made without the aid of a microscope 
examination. The quality of the weld metal is also improved in other respects. 


There is no branch of the Services which has not benefited incalculably from 
the resources that welding offers in the matter of repair and re-conditioning. For 
dealing with damaged tanks and transport vehicles of all kinds there are no 
alternative methods that can compare in permanency, speed and trustworthiness. 


One aspect of the matter is the importance of scientific welding in peace as 
well as in war. It is a vital necessity to industry, but its highly specialized nature 
makes repair work in particular a job for true craftsmen. In pre-war days this 
country was regarded as pre-eminent in the quality and enterprise of its welding. 
The war-time record of such work leaves little room for doubt that this well-deserved 
reputation will be not only maintained but enhanced. 














THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE SEA 
By F. E. Bray, K.C., M.C. 


ISSATISFACTION with the past and a correct diagnosis of the present 
ibs said to afford the best hope of progress in the future. If that is so, 

Dr. Colombos has rendered good service in completing the work begun by 
the late Professor Pearce Higgins on the International Law. of the Sea.!_ Internal 
evidence suggests that Dr. Colombos has done most of the writing. 


Certainly no one who reads the historical material in this book, sifted with 
meticulous care and authenticated by reference to judicial decisions, treaties, and 
diplomatic correspondence or conferences, can avoid the conclusion that the law 
with which it deals has seldom been satisfactorily established or administered. 


In the case of a National Law, doubts may exist as to its proper interpretation ; 
but generally the foundations for solving the difficulty exist either in a code or in 
principles laid down by binding judicial authority, and the method of solution 
exists in the form of a tribunal acknowledged by the contending parties, and backed 
by the power of an Executive. No corresponding foundation exists for International 
Law. The authors at the outset (p. 8) explain that rules of International Law 
are to be ascertained by evidence—State papers, diplomatic correspondence, treaties, 
decisions of ‘tribunals, and the like. As further appears, when the authors proceed 
to examine in detail the evidence in respect of the numerous questions which arise, 
the evidence is usually conflicting. One nation adopts one rule, another adopts 
a different rule, and not infrequently the same nation varies its rules from time to 
time. In either case it is impossible to resist the conclusion that, more often than 
not, the motive which lies behind the choice is one of self-interest, though not 
necessarily interest in the result of the particular dispute pending at the moment. 
Other considerations may play their part—a desire to avoid diplomatic friction 
for the time being ; the prospect that a rule which is convenient‘at the moment may 
be embarrassing in the future ; the possibility of getting a concession on one point - 
by compromise on another—but national interest all the time. 


The question of the doctrine of continuous voyage as applied to Blockade 
affords a good example, not only of the uncertainty and mutability of the views 
maintained, but of the methodical treatment by the authors of many similar contro- ; 
versial questions : an Italian case, cited in favour of the doctrine ; United States 
oases also supporting the doctrine, but not quite free from ambiguity ; exclusion 
of the doctrine in the Declaration of London of 1909 ; general failure by the partici- 
pants to ratify the Declaration ; substantial adoption of the Declaration by Great 
Britain on the outbreak of war in 1914 (see p. 317) ; final abandonment of the rules 
of the Declaration by the Maritime Rights Order in Council of 1916—such is the 
chequered history of a controversial doctrine. The authors’ comment is significant : 
‘“‘ The application of the doctrine of continuous voyage to Blockade may not have 
the merit of exact logic, but it certainly is a principle of great assistance to a 
blockading Power.” History leaves little room for doubt that if a rule “ is of great 
assistance ”’ to a Power at war, logic or no logic, it will be adopted unless the fear 
of complications with a neutral Power is a sufficient deterrent. 





1 The International Law of the Sea. By A. P. Higgins & C. J. Colombos 
(Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd.) 42s. 
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If the law itself is uncertain, it is not surprising that its administration may 
sometimes appear to be subject to bias ; and in the report of the Commission on the 
International Prize Court at the Hague Conference in 1907, it was stated that, 
although the Courts had at times asserted the independence of Prize Courts from 
the arbitrary orders of the Executive, as a matter of fact the instructions and orders 
of a Government are presumed by the Courts which it constitutes to conform to the 
law of nations and that no case could be found where a Prize Court had refused. to 
apply an order of its Government on the ground that it was contrary to the law of 
nations. The authors claim that the case of ‘‘ The Zamora ’’ decided by the Privy 
Council in 1918 now affords an example of what the Commission in 1907 could find 
no instance. It is correct to say that, had the Commission been reporting to-day, 
they would have to alter the expression of their report ; but the substance of the 
Commission’s criticism is not really affected. “ The Zamora’”’ is, no doubt, an 
authority for the proposition that an Order in Council which purported to give the 
Prize Courts directions which would not be in accordance with international law, 
was not binding on the Court, because His Majesty in Council has no power to 
prescribe or alter the law to be administered. On the other hand, as the authors 
point out in a subsequent paragraph, Prize Courts, both in the British. Empire and 
in the United States, are bound by the Acts of their respective Legislatures in matters 
of prize, since there cannot be anywhere “ a supremacy of the law above the power 
of legislation.” It would, perhaps, have been better if the authors had put this 
last proposition first instead of following the reference to “‘ The Zamora,” as it makes 
rather a lame ending to passages which might have been understood as meaning 
that British and United States Prize Courts were completely independent of all 
national authorities. 


The real position is that, although the procedure by Order in Council is not 
available for the Executive, the Legislature can give directions which will bind 
the Courts ; and as, in time of war, it is unlikely that the Legislature would refuse 
to pass legislation calculated to assist in defeating the enemy, the fundamental 
criticism remains, viz.: that the possibility of interference by a national authority 
with Courts which purport to administer international law is always present. It 
is true, as the authors point out, that statutory law has in fact interfered very little, 
either in the United States or the British Empire, with the administration of Prize 
Law ; and there is every justification for taking pride in the consistent efforts of 
the British and United States Courts to ascertain and administer what may truly 
be regarded as international law, and in the fact that successive Governments have 
for a long period made it a matter of general policy to foster the independence of 
the Prize Courts. The same cannot be said of some foreign countries. Let us 
leave it at that and put the claim no higher. 


A subject which is relevant to the preceding discussion is the question of 
Reprisals. That the doctrine of the legitimacy of reprisals exists and has received 
recognition is not in doubt. Its effect-is that neutrals may be subjected to treatment 
which, but for the doctrine of reprisals, would be regarded as more restrictive than 
the normal law would permit, the justification being that one belligerent who 
refuses to conform to the rules of international law cannot be allowed thereby to 
gain an advantage over another belligerent which has limited its actions to such 
as are recognized as. legitimate. The subject is well considered at p. 552 and 
elsewhere in relation to particular examples which have occurred. Constructive 
suggestions for the future are offered which deserve serious consideration. In the 
D 
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meantime the doctrine remains as a qualification on the general applicability of 
even the best established rules in relation to any particular subject. 


To the foregoing analysis of some of the difficulties which confuse both the 
ascertainment and administration of the Law by belligerents there must be added 
the further fact that, in the past and at the moment, even those rules which have 
been generally recognized, are being flagrantly and deliberately violated every day. 
There is no need to enumerate particular examples. In the earlier days of the 
present war, comment in the Press was frequent. By now the subject has become 
too commonplace to evoke much interest. 


Inevitably fundamental questions are provoked :—Is it worth discussing the 
International Law of the Sea at all? Is anything gained by formulating rules 
which will generally not be observed when a war is in progress? The authors do not 
shrink from such questions, and it does not really need much consideration to bring 
the conviction that their answer, which is in the affirmative, is right. One of the 
reasons—not the most important—is that despite the difficulties, some measure of 
justice is fairly often achieved. The number of cases in which neutrals have been 
able to secure compensation in Prize Courts is substantial. Protests by neutrals 
againt violations of the Law have not always been unsuccessful : practices to which 
objection has been taken have been discontinued or modified with substantial 
advantage to neutrals and, incidentally, with some advantage to the belligerent 
who seeks to abide by the Law. Another reason is that naval commanders must be 
given their orders: they have to take action, and sometimes in cases where specific 
instructions do not cover the immediate question which arises. Unless there is some 
foundation for the instructions, and some appreciation of general principles behind 
them, trouble with neutrals which will embarrass the belligerent are likely to arise. 


Again, history provides examples where a breach of international law or a 
convention has led to the intervention of a Power whose part in the operations of 
war has been of vital importance. The view may be held that in the last war, the 
United States would in any case have become a participant sooner or later ; but it 
remains the fact that it was the sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania ” which was the immediate 
occasion of the declaration of war, and the circumstance which rallied the country 
behind President Wilson. Governments capable of offering resistance will not 
for ever stand by and watch the interests of their nationals sacrificed by wanton 
acts of aggression, and if they are to be protected, it must be on the footing that, 
while some acts of belligerents are right, others are wrong, and the distinction between 
what is right and what is wrong can only be defined by what is properly described 
as International Law. 

With some nations the respect for law is deep-seated and accompanied by an 
intense—almost passionate—desire that the law should command respect because 
those who are bound by it feel that it enshrines principles which are just. The 
authors suggest that at least two deficiencies must in the future be made up. A 
law-making body must be established, and an authority to enforce the law 
provided. ; 

Difficulties beset the way: conference after conference has shown that the 
participants in attempts to codify the Law of the Sea are mainly concerned to secure 
that the rules embodied are those which will be in their own national interests : 
the representatives have no plenary powers to bind their Governments, and failure 
to ratify even those conclusions which are reached is a common occurrence. 
Experience has also shown—notably in regard to the League of Nations—that the 
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exercise of executive power required to enforce the Law against a breaker of the 
law involves a readiness to take risks and suffer losses which, too often, national 
governments do not display. The policeman must be, not only strong, but brave. 


Difficulties beset the way; but there is a brighter side. Policemen are very 
often, not only strong, but brave. Perhaps, some day, national Governments will 
be inspired by greater courage than they have hitherto displayed. Respect for law, 
where it is fostered by education, can be made a guiding principle. So the reader 
of this book may hope that the patient work which has produced it will not be 
thrown away. Certain it is that any future attempts which may be made to 
establish a code of Law of the Sea will be materially assisted by Dr. Colombos’ 
labours. 

It is natural that at the present time, in reviewing the book, attention should 
have been concentrated on the questions which arise in time of war; but the dis- 
cussion of these questions occupies only one part of the book. International Law 
of the Sea in time of peace is discussed with the same care in collecting and arranging 
the material. To some extent, differences in the views entertained, similar to 
those already referred to, may be found—notably as to limits of territorial waters ; 
but it is possible to draw a more encouraging picture and see a greater readiness 
on the part of Governments to accept a reasonable solution of difficulties as they 
arise. This part of the book will certainly be welcomed by those’ who may be 
concerned in the controversies which will arise in the future, and will take its place 
with the works of authority which already provide one of the sources from which 
the Law is to be ascertained. 








HIGH GROUND 
By AN UMPIRE 


HE following is an extract from an article on Tunisia by Lieut.-General 

! H. G. Martin, which was published in the Scotsman on 5th February, 1943 :— 

“In the War of 1914-18 the Germans invariably fought for observation 

and command. How often did an operation end with the high ground vital 

to the German O.Ps. well within the German lines? We are watching the same 

process in Tunisia to-day. General von Arnim has been quick to realize the 

importance of command and observation, and has been able to establish himself 
firmly on the vital ground.” 


From the above it is obvious that German commanders to-day, as in the past, 
are well aware of the advantages to be gained by taking possession of high ground 
before their opponents can do so, and it is because I do not think that this fact is 
stressed anything like strongly enough in our training that I sit down to write this 
article. 

Having spent many years of my service in training troops in mountain warfare 
on the North-West Frontier of India, I may be to some extent obsessed with high 
ground (for the failure to seize it when fighting the agile frontier tribesman will 
almost certainly lead to disaster), but I am quite sure that we are inclined to go to 
the other extreme in our training in this country, and that the almost universal 
and awful tendency to stick to roads and hide in ditches is tending to blind officers 
to the necessity for cultivating an eye for country and studying the ground before 
they make a plan or give out orders. 


During the last two years I have had exceptionally good opportunities as an 
umpire of studying the minor tactics of commanders, both senior and junior, on 
exercises ; and I have seen instances on almost every exercise of complete lack of 
appreciation of the ground which might, in actual warfare, well lead to disaster. 
Here are a few instances to illustrate my point :— 


1. A company, with carriers and 3-inch mortars under command, acting 
as advanced guard to a battalion, enters some foothills leading to higher hills 
behind. The carriers are sent off to guard the right flank and to watch 
approaches in that direction, and a platoon leads the advance up the main road. 
The ground starts to rise on the left of the road, gradually getting higher as 
the road goes on. The leading platoon commander makes no attempt to 
search the high ground above him on the left, or even to send a single man up 
there. Instead, he follows solemnly along the road, and when, eventually, he 
comes under fire, he merely hides in the ditch at the side of the road, an absolute 
death trap, instead of immediately seizing the nearest tactical feature, which 
in this case is the high ground above him. 


2. A company, with carriers under command, is advancing along a hill 
road, acting as advanced guard to a battalion. It comes in contact with an 
enemy rearguard which is holding a position astride the road on a spur running 
down from a hill above. The position is a strong one, except that it is com- 
pletely commanded by this hill, the occupation of which by the enemy would 
make the position untenable. 
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The carriers are held up by fire from the rearguard position; and the 
company commander, after doing a personal reconnaissance, issues his orders 
and launches his company to the attack. The obvious method of attack is to 
hold the enemy in front by fire and capture the hill above the fommmny position, 
using an existing covered approach. 


Instead, the company commander deploys in the stereotyped manner, 
with one platoon on each side of the road and the third in reserve, in spite of the 
fact that the whole of the ground is completely exposed and that the right 
platoon will have to flounder through a peat bog. In war this company would 
have been held up long before it reached its objective and would have suffered 
very heavy casualties. 2 

3. In an invasion exercise a battalion is operating in search of enemy 
who have been reported to be in the vicinity of an airfield. It is unable to 
locate the enemy, and the battalion commander sends a company off to search 
a big feature which dominates the airfield at a range of 3,000-4,000 yards. 
The company finds no enemy on the feature, and withdraws to a wood 
some distance down the slope. Later, the enemy attack and capture the feature 
from the other side. The company commander puts in a counter-attack, which 
fails to drive the enemy off the top of the feature, but he gains a footing on part 
of the high ground. At that moment he gets a message from his battalion 
commander, who is obviously unaware of the situation on the feature, telling 
him to rejoin the battalion in the low ground about a mile away. The company 
commander, without stopping to think what the consequences of vacating the 
high ground in his possession will be, breaks contact and leaves the enemy 
in complete control of the feature, from which shortly afterwards they start 
to shell the airfield. 


The above are just three examples of lack of appreciation of high ground. 
I could quote many more of them, for they occur on almost every exercise, and 
it seems to me that the average standard of tactical knowledge as far as ground is 
concerned is lamentably low. The battle schools are no doubt doing a great deal 
towards raising this standard, but even at a battle school I have seen a tactical 
demonstration in which a flanking movement into low ground was deliberately 
made, although a flanking movement round the other flank on high ground would 
have been tactically sounder and much more efficacious. There is no doubt that, 
whatever people may say, the value of high ground is not fully appreciated by many 
officers in our Army to-day. Those who have ever had the opportunity of shooting 
bears in hilly country will know that there is one important rule which is always 
impressed on sportsmen by. those who know the game, and that is: ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot at a bear if he is above you.” In training our officers and men for war I 
would like to see a similar rule impressed upon one and all ; a rule which might read: 
“When you are out shooting Bosches, first get on high ground and then shoot when 
you have them at a disadvantage below you.” 





EMPLOYMENT AFTER RETIREMENT 
By BRIGADIER A. T. SHAKESPEAR, D.S.O., M.C. 


EW will be ready to question the policy of age limitation in the combatant 
P= of the Army. Present-day warfare has proved to the hilt that fighting 

is an occupation for young and physically fit men. But there is a side of 
Army life which is not normally combatant and never would be combatant in any 
real sense of the word, except in an extreme emergency. Certain administrative 
personnel and staffs on the home fronts, that is to say those officers and men who 
need not be called upon in normal circumstances to serve in the active forces, could 
surely be regarded as non-combatant and could be older men. In fact, in the 
Army of the present day there would seem to be room for what we may term Static 
Personnel, as distinct from the field army. The field army must of course include 
administrative personnel; but the Static Personnel—non-combatants and older 
men—might well fill many posts of a static and administrative character. 


There is another factor which will bear on this problem in future, namely that 
of making the Army a more attractive career for both officers and other ranks. We 


. will not here consider the case of the rank and file. We do not know what will be 


the size and shape of the post-war Army, nor whether compulsory service will be 
retained. In any event, however, it will be necessary to have a considerable number 
of long-service officers. 


It takes much longer to train an officer than it does a soldier. We shall require 
many officers of between six and twenty years’ service. It seems probable that many 
officers will be unfitted for further active service in the Army round about the 
age of 40. What is to happen to them ? 


i The nation can scarcely expect men to join the Army and retire to unemploy- 

ment at the age of 40, nor can the officer expect to receive a pension on which he 
and his family can live in reasonable comfort after only about twenty years’ service. 
Gone beyond recall are the days when a large proportion of officers had private 
means. Moreover, during his years of service the average officer, 7.e., not one on 
any special term of short service, will not learn any particular trade nor acquire 
any special qualifications for business life. The officer type often does not take 
readily to such civil employment. The good officer is primarily a leader, with 
little interest in or knowledge of finance. 


It would seem that the Army itself should produce some solution which will 
brighten the prospects of those who adopt the Army as a career; and the solution 
I would suggest is to employ retired officers as Static Personnel in a number of 
appointments, mainly administrative. 


The Static Personnel would not normally be employed in the field of active 
operations. It would contribute many officers for employment in the War Office, 
in headquarters of Commands, Districts: or Areas, in schools, depots or garrisons, 
special Intelligence officers, compensation officers, and some of the officers of 
administrative departmental corps—in fact those officers who do not need to be 
as young and physically fit as the officers of the field army and who could with 
advantage to the Service continue to fill static roles for some years. 
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In present conditions Army administration is not always wholly efficient. 
Officers in administrative posts are frequently untrained in the detailed work of 
administration and hold their appointments for too short a period to become 
efficient therein. At the present time, of course, it is inevitable that many such 
posts are held by officers having very limited Army experience. Moreover, many 
administrative officers quite naturally look forward to the time when they will be 
able to quit their appointments and return to the combatant side of the Army 
work. In fact, it would not be unreasonable if they regarded their jobs as backwaters 
from which they hoped to escape for promotion or more active duty. 


It is difficult to teach administration at a school ; the work can only be learned 
properly from experience. A school can be most useful for teaching a general 
doctrine and for short refresher courses; it can give a good start, but experience 
alone produces the finished article. 

It should not be overlooked that the administration of an army, other than 
in the field, is in many respects not essentially different from the administration of 
any other big business or Government Department. In business or similar conditions 
it appears to be normal that the experienced administrator is at his best between 
the ages of 45 and 60; at that period of life he is still physically and mentally 
alert and has acquired experience of very considerable value. I understand that 
in the Civil Service men are kept in employment up to the age of 60. 


Apart from the average long-service officer, it is suggested that there might 
well be in the Army a special category of short service officers who would complete 
seven or eight years of colour service and then pass to the Reserve for about ten 
years. At the age of 25 or 26 an officer should be quite capable of beginning a career 
in civil life ; during his colour service he should be able to qualify himself by study 
for whatever career he wanted to follow. Under this scheme a reserve of junior 
officers would accumulate. ‘ 


As for the long-service officer, he may have to retire at about the age of 35 
or 40. Or he may be promoted to serve in a higher rank for which a more advanced 
age limit would not be unsuitable. If retired, it should be open to him—provided 
a suitable vacancy is available—to be drafted to the Static Personnel. Here, while 
continuing to receive a pension suitable for his rank and colour service, he should 
be paid a consolidated retaining fee more or less irrespective or rank or, position, 
say £400 a year for officers filling appointments suitable for Captains, Majors or 
Lieut.-Colonels, and {600 a year for appointments suitable for Colonels or higher 
ranks. It will be appreciated that the pensions of such officers will be comparatively 
small. At any time whilst in the category of Static Personnel an officer, on giving 
a month’s notice, should be allowed to resign his static appointment—except in 
war time, when he would only be allowed to resign if his services were no longer 
required. 

This arrangement would open up for officers a potential career in the Army 
up to the age of, say, 60. It would provide for certain administrative posts a 
number of officers who would acquire the knowledge and experience necessary for 
filling those posts efficiently. In -war time there would be the additional advantage 
of having available a category of trained and experienced administrative officers 
who would be content to continue in their posts, where they would be needed, and 
would not be perpetually looking for promotion or service in the field. A sound 
doctrine and tradition in the establishments in which they were employed should 
follow in the train of this innovation. Obviously the highest positions in the War 
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Office, Commands, etc., would normally be filled by officers on the Active List ; 
the officers of the Static Personnel would, as it were, fill roles comparable with the 
Civil Service in other Government Departments. 


From the administrative aspect the system which puts an officer to complete 
unemployment for a time and then recalls him to employment in a post carrying 
even moderately heavy responsibilities, seems to be unsuitable. During unemploy- 
ment the officer gets out of touch with modern developments, forgets what he knew 
before, and it takes some months for him to recover efficiency. So far as is 
practicable, continuity of service in any capacity, even in a lower position than 
his nominal rank may warrant, seems to be very worth while. 
Note.—Correspondence or short articles on this subject, including its application to 
the other Services, are invited.—EDIToR. 














CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the Journal, or 
which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the Journal.—EDpIToR.) 


SEA, LAND AND AIR WAR 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 


S1r,—The problem of the status of the air forces in the aggregate of our fighting 
strength appears to be one of strategical and administrative priorities, and to determine 
them it is necessary to fall back on the fundamentals of our national strategy. 


Our main object is, of course, to overcome the enemy’s will to war, and to force 
him to sue for peace. This object can only be achieved by the occupation of his territory, 
or by reducing him to such a condition that our power. to occupy his territory is clearly 
irresistible. It can be effected directly by land forces only, including, of course, their 
component of strength in the air. 

But as the constituent parts of our Empire are widely distributed and separated 
by great distances of sea, and as the heart of the Empire is a group of islands, it is clear 
that our armies cannot be concentrated or maintained except by over-sea communication. 
Therefore, the indispensable preliminary to the exercise of our land power must be the 
control of the sea in as high a degree as possible. The first priority, until this control 
has been achieved, must accordingly be given to the measures necessary for that purpose, 
and when the desired result has been obtained, first priority must be transferred to the 
requirements of the land forces, leaving to the sea forces such priority only as is necessary 
for the maintenance of sea control. All other measures must be subsidiary to these two 
main objects. Amongst such subsidiary measures are the naval blockade, which denies 
to the enemy overseas communication with sources of every kind of production, and the 
bombing campaign directed against his facilities for internal transport and manufacture. 


In the application of the above strategy, two important basic principles must be 
borne in mind. The first is that of unity of command. In both land and sea operations 
the direction in each area should rest with one commander, necessarily assisted by a com- 
petent staff of his own Service. To achieve his object; such a commander will require 
to use not only the power of his own special fighting arm, but of all arms which may 
contribute to the success of his operations. This assistance may take the form either 
of co-operation or of subordination. 

No good purpose would be served by an attempt to combine the Navy and the 
Army into one force, and thereby to ensure subordination of one to the other. Their 
functions are very different, they are fulfilled by different methods, and the use of force 
of the one arm to co-operate with that of the other is very limited. With these two 
forces the best means of securing the result of unity of command is the practice of close 
co-operation, from the highest strategical, to the lowest tactical, plane. This can be 
secured by liaison officers on the staffs of subordinate commanders, and by the know- 
ledge and experience which each arm has of the functions, methods, facilities, difficulties, 
and powers of the other. 

The case is not the same with the air arm. By itself air power cannot achieve, or 
render possible of achievement, the main object of war.!_ On the other hand, its partici- 
pation is indispensable to the successful exercise of land power and of sea power, and 
this participation is necessary on every strategical and tactical plane. It follows from 
this that the relationship of their respective air components to Naval and Army forces 





1In his speech to U.S. Congress on 19th May, 1943, Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister, 
said: ‘‘ Opinion ... . is divided as to whether the use of air power could by itself 
bring about the collapse in Germany or Italy. The experiment is well worth trying ‘so 
long as other measures are not excluded.” —Epiror. 
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must be that of subordination, both in execution and in administration, this subordination 
being effective throughout the hierarchy of command. 


The inference is that the strength in the air which is required by the land forces 
and the sea forces respectively should constitute integral parts of those forces. 


The second of the basic principles referred to above is that of the concentration 
of all available and utilisable strength on one principal object at a time, and the appli- 
cation of surplus strength only to subsidiary objects. In accordance with this principle, 
the full strength in the air which they may require to fulfil their objects should be 
devoted to the Navy and the Army respectively, and not until that has been done is 
it justifiable for any of the national resources to be used to provide a force under separate 
command for the purpose of bombing operations; valuable as such operations are, 
they must always be subsidiary to the main efforts necessary in order to achieve final 
victory. 

I am entirely in agreement with the suggestion made by Admiral Sir Reginald 
Ernle-Erle-Drax that a round table conference of Admirals, Generals and Air Marshals 
would reach an agreement of infinite value in this matter, provided that officers are 
selected who have at the same time experience in the conduct of operations in war and 
of administration in Whitehall, and that the governing terms of reference are in accordance 
with the fundamental principles which I have endeavoured to formulate. 


SYDNEY R. FREMANTLE, 
Admiral. 





THE TWO-GROOVE RIFLE 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. F 


S1r,—-May I correct some errors in Captain Robinson’s article in the February 
number of the JouRNAL on “ The Two-Groove Rifle.” 


The two-groove Brunswick was adopted about 1837. According to the War Office 
memorandum of 1840 on ‘‘ New Percussion Arms,’ it was issued to the Rifle Regiments 
and to sergeants of the Foot Guards. Its troubles were due to the unsuitable projectile 
—a ball with a belt round it. 


The Brunswick remained our Service rifle until 1851, when it was superseded by 
the Minie, whose barrel had four grooves in the Army pattern and three in the naval 
one. The deep grooves of the Brunswick collected fouling and, to obviate this, Lancaster 
—a London gun-maker—rounded off the edges of the grooves until the bore became an 
oval. Many trials were made between the two-groove Lancaster and a three-groove 
Enfield rifle, but finally the Enfield was adopted in 1853. About 1855, however, the 
Lancaster was adopted as a special short rifle for the Royal Engineers, and was later on 
converted to breech-loading on the Snider system and remained in use until superseded 
by the Martini about 1875. . 

The oval bore of the Lancaster again came into prominence about 1908 in the Ross 
high-velocity .280 rifle, and the rounded grooves of the No. 4 Mark I short magazine 
Lee-Enfield rifle appear to derive more from the modern Ross than from the century- 
old Brunswick. 


Captain Robinson is also not quite correct in the history of the new No. 4 Mark II 
rifle. Immediately after the war of 1914-1918, a Mark V S.M.L.E. was designed and a 
considerable number made. The new rifle did not appear till about 1925, when it was 
styled the Mark VI S.M.L.E. An illustrated article about it appeared in the R.U.S.I. 
JourRNAL for February, 1926. 


H. R. S. Brown, 
Major, late East Yorkshire Regiment. 
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Arp To Russia.—In a speech at Bristol on 20th February, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. A. V. Alexander) mentioned that ‘‘ from the beginning of October, 
1941, to the end of December, 1942, we in the United Kingdom have despatched in all 
2,974 tanks and 2,480 aircraft, while aircraft sent by us outside the agreement brought 
the figure to over 3,000. During the same time the United States has sent 3,200 tanks 
and almost 2,600 aircraft. Thus, between us we have provided about 6,200 tanks and 
5,600 aircraft. This is a very solid-and substantial addition to the resources. of any 
belligerent. In addition we have between us sent 85,000 trucks. That is a major 
shipping problem in itself.” 

AUSTRALIA.—Speaking on 29th April, Mr. Curtin, the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister, stated that no country in the world was more geared to the total war effort 
than Australia. The fighting Services had increased to 800,000, a figure which was 
equal to one man in less than five of the total male population. The number of 
volunteers to fight anywhere in the world with the Australian fighting Services was now 
more than 400,000. 

U.S. CasuALTIES.—It was officially announced on 28th February, 1943, that the 
number of casualties in the United States armed forces since the outbreak of the 


war was: 
: Interned 

Killed. Wounded. Missing. Prisoners in Neutral Total. 
of War. Countries. 


Army es sss 3,78E 6,689 25,423 6,641 89 42,623 
Navy, Marine Corps . 
and Coast Guard... 6,674 4,498 12,604 23,776 








Total ... wee 30,455 11,187 38,027 66,399 





NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THe KInG 


In March, the King spent four days with the Home Fleet at a northern base—the 
fourth occasion on which he had stayed with the Fleet since the war began. He arrived 
in a new destroyer, H.M.S. ‘‘ Milne,” and was received on board the.‘ King George V ”’ by 
the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir John Tovey. During his visit the King went on 
board ten ships, and gave dinner parties in the flagship each evening for senior officers. 
He left the fleet in the cruiser ‘‘ Scylla,”” which was flagship of Rear-Admiral R. L. Burnett 
with the “Russian convoy in the previous September. The following signal to the 
Commander-in-Chief was made by His Majesty :— 

“‘T have been greatly impressed by the smart appearance of the ships that I 
have visited during the past three days. I know full well the varied and responsible 
tasks that the Home Fleet is called upon to undertake, and I send my warm 
congratulations and thanks to all officers and ships’ companies who, under your 
inspiring leadership, are contributing so much to the final victory over our enemies. 
I wish you all good luck and God speed.” 

In thanking the King for his message, the Commander-in-Chief said: ‘‘ Your words 
have given us a new pride in our responsibilities and will be a consolation to the many 
officers and men of the Fleet who have been deprived by the necessities of war of the 
honour of meeting your Majesty on this occasion.” 


THE First LORD 


Mr. A. V. Alexander, M.P., First Lord of the Admiralty, paid a three-day visit to 
the Home Fleet in January. 

APPOINTMENTS 

MEDITERRANEAN AND LEvVANT.—Changes in the high commands in North Africa 
and the Mediterranean were announced by the Prime Minister in his speech to the 
House of Commons on 11th February, on his return from the Casablanca Conference. 
After dealing with the Army and Air Commands, he said: ‘‘At the same time, Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, who already commands all the British and 
American naval forces in this theatre, will extend his comthand eastward so as to comprise 
effectively all the cognate operations inside the Mediterranean. The present Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean will become, with his headquarters in Egypt, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Levant, dealing also with the Red Sea and all approaches from’ that 
quarter.” 

The Commander-in-Chief, Levant, Acting Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, K.C.B., 
O.B.E., acting on medical advice, relinquished his appointment in April, and returned 
to the United Kingdom. Admiral Harwood was succeeded temporarily by Vice-Admiral 
(Acting Admiral) Sir Ralph Leatham, K.C.B. - 

Martta.—On t1oth February, it was announced that Vice-Admiral S. S. Bonham- 
Carter, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., had been appointed Flag Officer in ae at Malta, in 
succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham, K.C.B. 


SEA ComMMAND.—On 25th February, the Admiralty announced that Rear-Admiral 
A. M. Peters, D.S.C., had recently been appointed to a sea command. 


A.C.N.S.—On 26th February, it was announced that the King had approved the 
appointment of Rear-Admiral John H. Edelsteri, C.B.E., to be a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and an Assistant Chief of Naval Staff, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
Edward L. S. King, C.B., M.V.O., to date 12th December, 1942. 
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ALLIED Navies.—The appojntment was also announced on 26th February of 
Vice-Admiral Edward L. S. King to be Principal Naval Liaison Officer to Allied ‘Navies, 
in succession to Admiral Sir Gerald C. Dickens, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., to date 
23rd January, 1943. 

On 23rd March, it was announced that the King had approved the following 
appointments :— 

THe Nore.—Admiral Sir John C. Tovey, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., to be 
Commander-in-Chief, The Nore, in succession to Admiral Sir George H. D’Oyly Lyon, 
K.C.B. 

Home FLEET.—Vice-Admiral Sir Bruce A. Fraser, K.B.E., C.B., to be Commander- 
in-Chief, Home Fleet, with the acting rank of Admiral, in succession to Admiral 
Sir John Tovey. 

V.C.N.S.—Acting Vice-Admiral Sir E. Neville Syfret, K.C.B., to be a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and Vice-Chief of Naval Staff, in succession to Vice- 
Admiral Sir Henry R. Moore. 

A.C,N.S.—Rear-Admiral W. R. Patterson, C.B., C.V.O., to be a Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty and an Assistant Chief of Naval Staff, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
R. R. McGrigor, who will shortly take up another appointment. 

The following appointments were also announced on 23rd March :— 

SECOND BaTTLE SQuapRON.—Vice-Admiral Sir Henry R. Moore, K.C.B., C.V.O., 
D.S.O., to be Vice-Admiral Commanding, Second Battle Squadron, and Second-in- 
Command, Home Fleet, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser. 

Force. “H.’’—Acting Vice-Admiral A. U. Willis, C.B., D.S.O., to be Flag Officer 
Commanding, Force ‘‘H,” in succession to Acting Vice-Admiral Sir Neville Syfret. 

A.C.N.S.—Captain R. M. Servaes, C.B.E., R.N., to be an Assistant Chief of Naval 
Staff, with the acting rank of Rear-Admiral, in succession to Rear-Admiral H. B. 
Rawlings, C.B., O.B.E., who will shortly take up another appointment. 


PROMOTIONS 

In the London Gazette on 19th February, the promotion was announced of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, Commander-in-Chief, Levant, to the rank of Vice-Admiral, 
to date 6th February. Sir Henry Harwood was given the rank of Acting Admiral when 
in March, 1942, he was appointed to succeed Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham as 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean. 

On 5th April, the Admiralty announced the promotion of Rear-Admiral M. L. 
Clarke, C.B., D.S.C., and Rear-Admiral (Acting Vice-Admiral) A. U. Willis, C.B., D.S.O., 
to be Vice-Admirals in H.M. Fleet, both to date 3rd April. 


Honours AND AWARDS 
ORDER OF THE BATH 
It was announced on 12th April that the King had appointed Admiral Sir John 


Tovey, on relinquishing his command as Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath (Military). 


ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

On roth February, Captain the Hon. G. H. E. Russell, R.N., was appointed C.B.E. 
for distinguished services on the staff of the Governor of Malta. 
: On 3rd March, Captain Charles Fox, Master, Merchant Navy, was appointed 

C.B.E. for gallant conduct when his ship, sailing alone, was torpedoed with passengers 

on board and finally sunk. 

On 14th April, Captain Colin Wauchope, D.S.C., R.N., was appointed C.B.E. for 
enterprise and resource in control of the landing of seaborne supplies during the advance 
of the Eighth Army from El Alamein to Tripoli. 


» 
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On 14th April, Captain Norman Savage, Master, Merchant Navy, was appointed 
C.B.E. for gallant conduct when his ship, sailing alone, was torpedoed in darkness 
when over 500 miles from the nearest land. All the boats, in two flotillas, towed by 
the ship’s motor boats, eventually reached safety. 


RoyatL SOcrETY 


On 18th March, Vice-Admiral Sir John A. Edgell, K.B.E., C.B., Hydrographer of 
the Navy, was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Only two officers of the Military Branch of the Royal Navy had been elected to 
this distinction during the previous half century, Admiral Sir Mostyn Field and 
Admiral Sir Henry Jackson. 

THE Navy EsTIMATES 


The Navy Estimates for 1943-44 were introduced in token form in the House of 
Commons on 3rd March. Following is a summary of the speech of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Mr. A. V. Alexander :— 


During the past year the Royal Navy and Dominion Navies had passed through 
one of the most exacting and dangerous periods in our history. From the South-West 
Pacific to the Bay of Bengal, the Persian Gulf to the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
Mediterranean and the North and South Atlantic, and right up to the Arctic Ocean, 
in the Barents and the White Seas, the conflict had been carried on. This would have 
been impossible without the devotion and courage of officers and men of the Merchant 
Navy, to whom the Royal Navy was the first to pay tribute. 


The U-boat threat, which seemed under control in the last half of 1941, was altered 
overnight by the entry of Japan into the war, two great oceans being added to the area 
in which our shipping was menaced. In the first half of 1942, sinkings on the eastern 
seaboard of the Atlantic proved a grievous. drain on the tonnage available to the 
United Nations ; at times the losses in that area were as much as three-quarters of the 
total. With the adoption of the convoy system, losses declined rapidly until now they 
represented a small part of the whole. The Royal Navy and Dominion Navies, and the 
Coastal Command, at some sacrifice to protection elsewhere, afforded help to the United 
States Navy in these waters. 

When the American coast offered them a diminishing return, the U-boats concen- 
trated on the mid-Atlantic area, where convoys were farthest from friendly air bases ; 
then, aided by supply ships and supply U-boats of great endurance, their attack was 
extended to routes south of Freetown, around the Cape, approaches to the Mozambique 
Channel, and the East coast of Brazil. There had also been incursions into the Gulf of 
Aden, presumably by the Japanese. The value of aircraft was shown by the fact that 
during 1942 more than half of the attacks estimated to have caused damage or 
destruction to U-boats were made by them. The Royal Navy desired to pay tribute 
to the R.A.F. for increasing help in this task. 

There is still probably a larger output of U-boats than the total numbers killed, 
but the gap is being reduced. Results in the last four months had been easily the most 
encouraging of the war, and during February were the best yet experienced. 

The protection of supplies to Russia had cost the loss of two cruisers, ten destroyers, 
and six smaller warships, with many merchant ships, apart from many valuable lives, 
but the sustenance brought to Russia had paid a great dividend to the United Nations’ 
cause. 

Since the beginning of 1942, operations for the relief of Malta, including the © 
reinforcement of the R.A.F. in the island, cost us the loss of three cruisers, nine 
destroyers, and two aircraft-carriers, in addition to merchant ships. With the help on 
two occasions of a United States carrier, our aircraft carriers carried 744 fighters for 
Malta, which had a tremendous effect on the defence. 
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In the Eastern Mediterranean, the Fleet supported and supplied the advance of the 
Eighth Army all the way to Tripoli. At the other end of the Mediterranean, after the 
unprecedented landing in November, over 1,000,000 tons of stores had been landed in 
North Africa, in addition to 500,000 men. 


The number of enemy mines destroyed in the swept channels would have been 
enough, if each had been lethal, to have sunk the whole British Mercantile Marine 
twice over. 


Our submarines had not only inflicted heavy losses.on enemy supplies, especially 
in North Africa, but they carried on for us the important training of our own anti- 
submarine escorts and destroyers, and when dire need arose during the sustenance of 
Malta, they became under-water transports to supply the beleaguered fortress. 


The Fleet Air Arm had shown the way to the rest of the world. The Admiralty 
only took over once more complete control in April, 1939. There had naturally been 
a shortage of senior officers. - Yet the Fleet Air Arm had pioneered every new develop- 
ment in air operations over the sea. They were the first to sink a warship by dive- 
bombing, as at Bergen in 1940; first to sink a battleship, as at Taranto ; and first to 
defeat air attack on a fleet by fighter defence. 


But for the delivery of fighters by aircraft-carriers, Malta would early on have 
been deprived of fighter defences and could not have held out. In North Africa, the: 
Fleet Air Arm enabled the assault forces to land without encountering any ait opposition, 
and secured the immediate occupation of the Algerian airfields. Torpedo bombers 
had operated in the Mediterranean from shore bases with great success. Other units 
operating in the Western Desert had played an invaluable part in co-operation with the 
R.A.F. Naval fighters, temporarily disembarked to reinforce the defence of Ceylon, 
had a successful share in the repulse of the Japanese Fleet Air Arm last April. 


In the “ Seafire,’”” now coming forward in increasing numbers, the Fleet Air Arm 
possessed the best naval fighter anywhere in the world at present. The torpedo bomber 
‘* Barracuda ”’ and other new types were coming forward. 


Losses of warships had been heavy, but taken all round the Fleet was a great deal 
stronger than a year ago. We were as strong now in capital ships as at the outbreak 
of war. In cruisers, replacements had very nearly equalled losses. In destroyers and 
submarines, we had a good many more in both classes than when the war started. The 
new ships that had replaced the old were, of course, individually stronger and more 
adapted to meet new weapons, The number of warships, from armed trawlers upwards, 
completed since war began in British shipyards here and oversea was over go00. In 
addition, a great number of merchant ships had been converted to auxiliary warships. 
The shipyards of this country had turned out since war began some 34,000 warship 
repair jobs, over 80 per cent. by the private repair firms. 


We had byilt up large fleets of special landing craft, mosquito craft, and coastal 
minesweepers. Great tribute was due to the work of the Coastal Forces. It was a 
wonderful tribute to our sea sense and seamanlike qualities to remember that 90 per 
cent. of the officers were from the R.N.V.R. ; 


Perhaps the most outstanding achievement was the creation of the corvette fleet, 
now well over two hundred. A special new and faster type of corvette with heavier 
armament was being given a new name to distinguish it, and it was proposed to call 
it a frigate. Canada had become during the war a major shipbuilding country, and 
had turned out scores of corvettes and fleet minesweepers. 


The target output of merchant tonnage for 1942 was exceeded by a creditable 
margin. Merchant tonnage under repair, which at times in the last war amounted to 
1,500,000 tons, rose in the spring of 1941 to a peak of 2,600,000 tons. By special 
measures, that figure had been greatly reduced, and a considerable volume of the reduced 
figure was repaired while the ships were working cargo. Conversion work included 
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alterations to over 300 merchant ships for use as se decree cased petrol carriers. 
floating workshops and store-issuing ships. 


Up to date, 8,300 British and Allied merchant ships had been fitted with guns and 
other devices to protect them against aircraft or submarines or both. A joint force of 
specially trained naval ratings and soldiers of the Maritime Regiment of the Royal 
Artillery had been built up, and now numbered nearly 33,000 men (approximately one- 
third of the strength of the pre-war Royal Navy). During the past twelve months, over 
8,000 Oerlikon close-range anti-aircraft guns had been fitted to British and Allied ships, 


Speaking in the resumed debate on the Navy Estimates on roth March, the First 
Lord said, with regard to aircraft, that deliveries were starting now to us from the 
United States of the ‘‘ Avenger’”’ torpedo bomber. The Admiralty had long since 
ordered the “‘ Curtis’? torpedo bomber for the Navy and he hoped to get deliveries 
shortly. 

The U-boat menace was so serious that every possible assistance must be given 
to the Navy in its efforts to defeat it. The Admiralty was not wedded to slow ships. 
As the labour situation improved, new methods developed and extensions occurred, so 
faster ships would be built, and an increasing number of such ships had been steadily 


built since 1940. 
PERSONNEL 


Pay oF Boys.—In the House of Commons on 27th January, Mr. G. Hall, Financial 
Secretary, Admiralty, said that the rates of pay of boys in the Navy were then god. a 
day for boys, 2nd class, and 1s. 3d. a day for boys, 1st class, boy telegraphists, and 
signal boys. These rates were fixed in October, 1925. He was, however, now in a position 
to announce, on behalf of the three Service Departments, that it had been decided to 
grant a war bonus of 6d. a day to all service boys and apprentices, with effect from 


1st January, 1943. . 

DockyarD ScHOooLs.—The centenary of the Portsmouth Royal Dockyard Schools 
was commemorated on 28th March, when the First Lord, Mr. A. V. Alexander, presented 
the prizes. He said that from the dockyard schools had come many leaders in naval 
construction and engineering. The Admiralty, in founding the dockyard schools in 
1843 and making attendance at them compulsory, anticipated by 27 years the adoption 
of compulsory education by the State, and anticipated day continuation schools by 
scores of years. 

MATERIAL 

NAMES FOR SUBMARINES.—It was announced on 6th February that the practice 
of distinguishing British submarines of the war programme by letters and numbers 
was to be discontinued, and names were allotted to them in accordance with pre-war 
practice. 

NORWEGIAN DEsTROYER.—On 22nd February, it was announced that the destroyer 
“ Draug,”’ which had served the Norwegian Navy for 34 years (having been launched 
in 1908) had been handed over to the Royal Navy for special duties with a British ship’s 
company under the command of Commander D. Watts-Russell, R.N. Towards the 
close of the fighting in Norway, the ‘“‘ Draug”’ received orders to make for a British 
port, and on the way sank an enemy supply ship and picked up about 80 prisoners. 

STEAMING ReEcorD.—The destroyer ‘‘ Forester,” which in February completed 
200,000 miles steaming since the beginning of the war, claims to have set up a record 
as the first destroyer to reach this total, equal to about e ght times round the world. 
Among her achievements she had a share in the sinking of the second U-boat destroyed 
in the war, in September, 1939, and has probably sunk two others. 


Women’s Roya NAVAL SERVICE 


The donirth anniversary of the revival of the Women’s Royal Naval Service in 
April, 1939, was celebrated on Sunday, 11th April, by a ceremonial parade on the Horse 
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Guards Parade, and a march past Buckingham Palace, at which the Queen took the 
salute, Service in Westminster Abbey followed, attended by the Queen, as Commandant- 
in-Chief, and the Duchess of Kent, Commandant. The sermon was preached by the 
Ven. Thomas Crick, Chaplain of the Fleet. 

The Duchess of Kent, Commandant, inspected personnel of the W.R.N.S. at the 
Headquarters of the Flag Officer (Submarines) and the Accountant Ratings Training 
Establishment, on 8th February; at Headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief, The 
Nore, on 23rd February; and at naval establishments in the London area and at 
Richmond on 15th March. 

In the London Gazette on 2nd April, it was announced that Superintendent, Personnel, 
W.R.N.S. Headquarters, Miss Joycelyn May Woollcombe, had been reappointed as 
Deputy Director (Manning), as from 8th January, 1943. 


ROYAL MARINES . 
General Sir Alan G. B. Bourne, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O., was placed on the retired 
list, to date 9th February. 


Lieutenant-Colonel (acting Colonel Commandant, temporary Brigadier) R. A. D. 
Brooks, D.S.O., is promoted to Acting Major-General (14th December, 1942). 


Colonel Commandant (temporary Brigadier) (acting Major-General) R. G. Sturges, 
C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., is promoted to Major-General (26th January, 1943). ~ 


Colonel Commandant (temporary Brigadier) A. C. St. Clair-Morford, C.B.E., M.C., 
A.D.C., is promoted to Major-General (2nd March, 1943). 


Lieutenant-Colonel (acting Colonel Commandant, temporary Brigadier) G. E. 
Wildman-Lushington, is promoted to Acting Major-General (3rd March, 1943). 


Colonel Second Commandant R. H. Campbell, C.B., M.C., is promoted to Acting 


Colonel Commandant (temporary Brigadier) (12th February, 1943). 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 


H.M.A.S. ‘‘ SHROPSHIRE.”—The Prime Minister, Mr. Curtin, announced on 
26th February that as President Roosevelt had directed that a cruiser now under 
construction in the United States shall be named “‘ Canberra,” the King had approved 
the retention of the name “ Shropshire’ for the cruiser which the United Kingdom 
Government presented to the Commonwealth, to take the place of the flagship 
** Canberra,’’ lost during the battle for the Solomons in August, 1942. 


CANADA 


New DestroyvEers.—Vice-Admiral P. W. Nelles, Canadian Chief of Naval Staff 
announced on 25th January the commissioning of the second of eight “‘ tribal” class 
destroyers which were being acquired by the Royal Canadian Navy, the “‘Athabascan,” 
from British shipbuilders. On 5th April, the commissioning of another, the “‘ Iroquois,” 
under the command of Commander W. B. L. Holms, R.C.N., was announced. 


H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Louissurc’”’ Lost.—On 16th February, the Navy Minister, Mr. Angus 
MacDonald, announced that the corvette ‘ Louisburg” had been sunk in the 
Mediterranean by air attack while on convoy duty. She was the fifth corvette and the 
eleventh Canadian warship to be sunk, but the first to be destroyed by aircraft and the 
first sunk in the Mediterranean. ‘ 

H.M.C.S. ‘‘ WEyBuRN”’ Lost.—On goth March, Mr. MacDonald announced that 
the corvette ‘‘ Weyburn ”’ had been lost in the Mediterranean. The captain, Lieutenant- 
Commander T. M. W. Golby, R.C.N.R., of Victoria, was among those missing, presumed 


killed. 
E 
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CorvETTES’ Success.—On 14th March, Mr. MacDonald announced that the 
corvette ‘‘ Regina’’ had sunk an Italian submarine in the Mediterranean, capturing 
20 members of the crew. This was the third submarine to be sunk by Canadian corvettes 
in the Mediterranean in a period of two or three weeks. 


NEW ZEALAND 


DEFENCE MINISTER’s Visit.—Mr. F. Jones, New Zealand Minister for Defence, 
visited London in April. He called on Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
on 12th April. 

CoRVETTES’ SuccEss.—It was announced at Wellington on 19th February that two 
corvettes of the Royal New Zealand Navy, serving with Admiral Halsey’s U.S. South 
Pacific Force, sank a large Japanese submarine on the night of 29th/30th January. 
It was added that New Zealand small craft have long been operating between New 
Zealand and the islands to the North, minesweeping, convoying, and submarine hunting, 
their operations being extended as the strength of the flotilla increased. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Motor Boat PatroLt.—The naval authorities at Capetown announced on 
19th February that flotillas of fast motor patrol boats, whose primary duty is to act 
as an anti-submarine striking force, were operating in South African waters. The boats 
have been built in South Africa, but the engines, armament and fittings came from 
Britain. The craft are of 75 tons, and they represent one of the biggest jobs undertaken 
in South African shipyards. 

INDIA 

CoMMAND.—The India Office announced on 19th March that Vice-Admiral J. H. 
Godfrey, C.B., had arrived in New Delhi to take up the duties of Flag Officer Commanding, 
Royal Indian Navy, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, who was 
shortly relinquishing command after holding the appointment for nearly double the 
normal term. 

Procress.—In a review of progress on his giving up command, Vice-Admiral 
Fitzherbert said that when he took over six years earlier there were only seven ships and 
a few hundred officers and men. Since then India’s modern little Navy had grown more 
than tenfold in personnel. Last year its vessels, some of which had ranged as far as the 
Battle of the Atlantic, steamed 812,000 miles on escort and patrol duties. He considers 
that India’s rightful contribution to Imperial defence is the possession of her own 
cruiser squadron. Outstanding progress has been made in the provision of training 
establishments, which are now comparable to those of the Royal Navy. The new 
anti-submarine school is the largest in the British Commonwealth outside Great 
Britain. The problem of technical training is being partly overcome by two training 
ships of the R.I.N., the ‘‘ Bahadur’”’ and the “Dilawar,” in which hundreds of boys 
from the age of 14 are being trained, and commissioned rank is open to all of them. 














ARMY NOTES 


His ‘MAJESTY THE KING 
The King visited Canadian troops in the South-Eastern Command on 11th February, 


troops in the Scottish Command on 18th February, a central depot of the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps in the Midlands early in March, and troops in Scotland on 5th March. 


The Princess Elizabeth (Colonel, Grenadier Guards) inspected an armoured battalion 


of the Grenadier Guards on 13th April. 


The Duke of Gloucester visited troops in the Southern Command on 23rd March, 


and troops in the Scottish Command on 2oth and 21st April. 


The Duchess of Gloucester (Colonel-in-Chief of the King’s Ow1t Scottish Borderers) 


, visited units of the Regiment on 14th and 15th April, 


On ist March, the Princess Royal concluded a tour of inspection of the Auxiliary 


Territorial Service in the South of England. 


The King has been pleased to approve the following appointments :— 
To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—Colonel (temporary Major-General) C. le B. 
L. 


Goldney, C.B.E., M.C. (1st December, 1942); Colonel (temporary Brigadier) P. 
Spafford, O.B.E. (13th December, 1942). 


To BE COLONEL COMMANDANT OF THE Roya ARTILLERY.—Lieut.-General Sir Henry 


Pownall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (3rd December, 1942.) 


ARMY COUNCIL 
The King was pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date 6th 


February, 1943, to appoint the following to be His Majesty’s Army Council :— 


The Right Hon. Sir P. ‘James Grigg, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., President. 
Brigadier-General Baron Croft, C.M.G., T.D., Vice-President. 
General Sir Alan F. Brooke, G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. General. . 
General Sir Ronald F. Adam, Bt., K.C.B., DS.O., O.B.E. 
General Sir Thomas S. Riddell-Webster, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) A. E. Nye, C.B., M.C. 
Colonel (acting Lieut.-General) R. M. Weeks, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., T.D. 
Captain A. Henderson, K.C. 
Sir Frederick C. Bovenschen, K.B.E., C.B. 
Sir Eric B. B. Speed, K.B.E., M.C. 
Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross.—The King has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to— 
(a) Private B. S. Kingsbury, Australian Military Forces (posthumous)—in recog- 


nition of his superb courage, initiative, determination and devotion to duty in New 
Guinea on 29th August, 1942. 


(b) Captain (temporary Major) H. W. Le Patourel, the Hampshire Regiment—in 


recognition of most gallant conduct and self-sacrifice, brilliant leadership and tenacious 
devotion to duty in action in the Tebourba area, Tunisia, on 3rd December, 1942. 


George Cross.—In recognition of most conspicuous gallantry in carrying out hazardous 


work in a very brave manner, the King has approved the award of the George Cross to— 





(a) Captain (temporary Major) C. A. J. Martin, M.C., B.A., Royal Engineers. 
(6) Corporal J. Hendry, Royal Canadian Engineers (posthumous), 


> 
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The following were included in a list of awards in recognition of gallant and distin- 
guished services in the Middle East during the period May, 1942, to October, 1942, 
announced on 18th February, 1943 :— 


K.C.B.—Lieut.-General Sir Wilfred G. Lindsell, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
K.B.E.—Major-General P. S. Tomlinson, C.B., D.S.O., M.R.C.P., late R.A.M.C. 


C.B.—Major-General (acting) C. le B. Goldney, C.B.E., M.C.; Lieut.-General 
(acting) R. L. McCreery, D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C.; Brigadier A. J. Orenstein, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., LL.D., M.D., M.R.C.P., South African Forces; Lieut.-General (acting) W. H. 
C. Ramsden, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. ; Major-General (temporary) A. R. Selby, C.B.E. 


The following was included in a list of awards granted in recognition of outstanding 
services during the operations resulting in the capture of Tripoli :— 


C.B.—Brigadier (temporary) Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bt., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
The following appointments and promotions have been announced :— 


To be Commander-in-Chief, Persia-Irag Command.—Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Pownall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


To be Head of the British Military Mission at Moscow.—Lieut.-General G. Le Q. Martel, 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

To be a Director of Medical Services, with acting rank of Major-General.—Colonel J. 
G. Gill, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., M.B. (6th October, 1942). 


Lieut.-Generals—Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) E. L. Morris, C.B., 
O.B.E., M.C., to be Lieut.-General (4th January, 1943). 


The following Major-Generals. (acting Lieuts-Generals) to be temporary  Lieut.- 
Generals :—J. G. des R. Swayne, C.B., C.B.E. (9th March, 1943); J. T. Crocker, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C. (16th March, 1943). 


The following Colonels (temporary Major-Generals) (acting Lieut.-Generals) to be 
temporary Lieut.-Generals and War Subs. Major-Generals.—-R. G. W. H. Stone, C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. (1st February, 1943) ; C. W. Allfrey, D.S.O., M,C. (oth March, 1943). 


Major-Generals.—The following Colonels (temporary or acting Major-Generals) to 
be Major-Generals :—A. R. Selby, C.B.E. (4th January, 1943) ; G. R. Smallwood, D.S.O., 
M.C. (gth January, 1943, with seniority 19th October, 1941); M. B. Burrows, D.S.O., 
M.C. (15th January, 1943, with seniority 17th November, 1941); N. G. Hind, M.C., 
Indian Army (3rd January, 1943). 


The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
D. M. Murray-Lyon, D.S.O., M.C. (17th October, 1941); C. R. C. Lane, C.B., M.C. 
(15th January, 1942); H. H. Rich (22nd March, 1942); F. W. Messervy (14th April, 
1942) ; R. R. M. Lockhart (28th April, 1942) ; G. M. FitzGerald, C.B., M.C. (16th June, 
1942); G. W. Hodgen, O.B.E. (23rd June, 1942); C. M. P. Durnford, C.I.E. (15th 
October, 1942); C. W. Toovey, C.B.E., M.C. (24th October, 1942); C. A. P. Murison, 
€.B.E., M.C, (1st January, 1943); R. E. Vyvyan, M.B.E., M.C. (15th January, 1943) ; 
A. Maxwell, C.B.E., M.C. (3rd February, 1943); A. C, Arnold, C.B.E., M.C. (3rd Feb- 
ruary, 1943); A. J. C. Pollock, C.B.E. (3rd February, 1943) ; G. W. Symes, M.C. goog 
February, 1943); R. A. M. Basset, C.B.E., M.C., A.D.C. (11th February, 1943) ; 
Frith (14th February, 1943) ; A. F. Harding, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (26th January, dent ; 
C. W. Fladgate, C.B.E., A.D.C. (1st March, 1943); J. A. C. Whitaker, C.B.E. (oth March, 
1943); D. S. C. Evans, C.B.E. (2nd January, 1943); P. H. Mitchiner, C.B.E., T.D., 
M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., K.H.S, (15th April, 1943). 


Lieut.-Colonel (acting Major-General) E. A. E. Tremlett, R.A. (T.A.) to be temporary 
Major-General (14th February, 1943). 
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The following Colonels (témporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
J. K. Edwards, D.S.O., M.C. (12th January, 1943); A. V. Anderson, M.B.E. (2oth 
December, 1942); H. W. V. Stewart, C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (15th January, 1943) ; 
G. W. E. J. Erskine, D.S.O. (24th January, 1943); R. F. S. Denning (11th February, 
1943); J. F. Hare, D.S.O. (16th February, 1943) ; G. F. Watson, D.S.O., O.B.E. (2nd 
March, 1943); J. F. M. Whiteley, C.B.E., M.C. (zoth February, 1943); R. Gurney 
(23rd February, 1943); R. C. Reynolds, O.B.E., M.C. (14th February, 1943); A. J. 
K. Pigott, C.B.E. (2nd March, 1943); R. K. Hewer, O.B.E., M.C. (8th March, 1943) ; 
W. H. ore M.C. (28th March, 1943) ; T. N..F. Wilson, D.S,O., M.C. (3rd March, 
1943) ; C. Duff, O.B.E., M.C. (12th April, 1943). 

The per ms to be acting Major-Generals :—War Subs. Lieut.-Colonel (acting 
Brigadier) W. S. Tope, A.M.I.M.E., R.A.S.C, (28th January, 1943); Major (acting 
Brigadier) Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bt., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (28th January, 1943) : Lieut.- 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier) D. Russell, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Indian Army (8th 
January, 1943); War Subs. Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. R. Hone, M.C, 
(1st January, 1943); War Subs. Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. F. Hopkinson, 
O.B.E., M.C. (6th April, 1943). 

THE Army IN InpIA.—The following appointments have been announced :— 


To be Director of Staff Duties, with acting rank of Major-General. —Lieut. -Colonel 
(temporary Brigadier) F. W. Burch, M.C. (21st November, 1942). 


To be a District Commander.—Colonel (acting Major-General) C. A. Osborne, Indian 
Army (1st March, 1943). 


GENERAL. 


ITALIAN TRIBUTE TO E1GHTH ARMy.—A tribute to the Eighth Army is paid in the 
official Italian report on the battles of Mareth and Akarit, extracts from which were 
given by Rome Radio on 14th April. The report said :— 

“ The British Eighth Army represents the most modern and most powerful force to 
be found to-day on the different chessboards of this world war. The infantry is perfectly 
trained, shows great fighting spirit, and has armament and equipment better than those 
of any other infantry in the world. The British artillery is well provided with excellent 
guns and is splendidly organized, and the British armoured units are among the best in 
the world. Its leaders and staffs are carefully chosen and have proved their worth on 
the battlefield. Finally, the Eighth Army has some 10,000 motor vehicles and has both 
a naval and air fleet at its disposal. The co-operation between the R.A.F. and the land 
forces can serve as an example for anyone.”—Reuter. 


SALUTING.—Under new saluting rules made by the War Office, two or more officers 
walking together must all now acknowledge a salute instead of only the senior of the 
party as hitherto. 

BritisH IN NortH Arrica.—tThe British Information Service in New York stated 
on 24th April that in the British Eighth Army the proportion of troops from the United 
Kingdom was 76 per cent. and in the First Army 90 percent. The estimate of casualties 
to the Eighth Army since the start of the drive from E] Alamein was given as: United 
Kingdom, 87 per cent. ; Dominions and India, 12 per cent. ; French, 1 per cent. 

Civitan Arr Rarp Casuaties.—The following figures show civilian casualties 
due to air raids on the United Kingdom during 1943 :— 

Injured and 
Killed detained in Total 
hospital 


DOI set bk oath Leena Se 507 835 
February ... 38 Saeulana eas Reet 11. 347 599 
March es ee bes i Sey 4 203 439 732 
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The following were included in a list of awards in recognition of gallant and distin- 
guished services in the Middle East during the period May, 1942, to October, 1942, 
announced on 18th February, 1943 :— 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General Sir Wilfred G. Lindsell, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

K.B.E.—Major-General P. S. Tomlinson, C.B., D.S.O., M.R.C.P., late R.A.M.C. 

C.B.—Major-General (acting) C. le B. Goldney, C.B.E., M.C.; Lieut.-General 
(acting) R. L. McCreery, D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C.; Brigadier A. J. Orenstein, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., LL.D., M.D., M.R.C.P., South African Forces; Lieut.-General (acting) W. H. 
C. Ramsden, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. ; Major-General (temporary) A. R. Selby, C.B.E. 


The following was included in a list of awards granted in recognition of outstanding 
services during the operations resulting in the capture of Tripoli :— 


C.B.—Brigadier (temporary) Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bt., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

The following appointments and promotions have been announced :— 

To be Commander-in-Chief, Persia-Irag Command.—Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Pownall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

To be Head of the British Military Mission at Moscow.—Lieut.-General G. Le Q. Martel, 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

To be a Director of Medical Services, with acting rank of Major-General.—Colonel J. 
G. Gill, D.S.0., O.B.E., M.C., M.B. (6th October, 1942). 

Lieut.-Generals.—Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) E. L. Morris, C.B., 
O.B.E., M.C., to be Lieut.-General (4th January, 1943). 


The following Major-Generals. (acting Lieuts-Generals) to be temporary Lieut.- 
Generals :—J. G. des R. Swayne, C.B., C.B.E. (9th March, 1943); J. T. Crocker, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C. (16th March, 1943). 


The following Colonels (temporary Major-Generals) (acting Lieut.-Generals) to be 
temporary Lieut.-Generals and War Subs. Major-Generals.—R. G. W. H. Stone, C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. (1st February, 1943) ; C. W. Allfrey, D.S.O., M,C. (oth March, 1943). 


Major-Generals.—The following Colonels (temporary or acting Major-Generals) to 
be Major-Generals :—A. R. Selby, C.B.E. (4th January, 1943) ; G. R. Smallwood, D.S.O., 
M.C. (9th January, 1943, with seniority 19th October, 1941); M. B. Burrows, D.S.O., 
M.C. (15th January, 1943, .with seniority 17th November, 1941); N. G. Hind, M.C., 
Indian Army (3rd January, 1943). 


The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
D. M. Murray-Lyon, D.S.O., M.C. (17th October, 1941); C. R. C. Lane, C.B., M.C. 
(15th January, 1942); H. H. Rich (22nd March, 1942); F. W. Messervy (14th April, 
1942) ; R. R. M. Lockhart (28th April, 1942) ; G. M. FitzGerald, C.B., M.C. (16th June, 
1942); G. W. Hodgen, O.B.E. (23rd June, 1942); C. M. P. Durnford, C.I.E. (15th 
October, 1942) ; C. W. Toovey, C.B.E., M.C. (24th October, 1942); C. A. P. Murison, 
€.B.E., M.C. (1st January, 1943); R. E. Vyvyan, M.B.E., M.C. (15th January, 1943) ; 
A. Maxwell, C.B.E., M.C. (3rd February, 1943); A. C, Arnold, C.B.E., M.C. (3rd Feb- 
ruary, 1943); A. J. C. Pollock, C.B.E. (3rd February, 1943) ; G. W. Symes, M.C. (11th 
February, 1943); R. A. M. Basset, C.B.E., M.C., A.D.C. (11th February, 1943); O. T. 
Frith (14th February, 1943) ; A. F. Harding, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (26th January, 1943) ; 
C. W. Fladgate, C.B.E., A.D.C. (1st March, 1943) ; J. A. C. Whitaker, C.B.E. (oth March, 
1943); D. S. C. Evans, C.B.E. (2nd January, 1943); P. H. Mitchiner, C.B.E., T.D., 
M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., K.H.S. (15th April, 1943). 


Lieut.-Colonel (acting Major-General) E. A. E. Tremlett, R.A. (T.A.) to be temporary 
Major-General (14th February, 1943). 
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The following Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
J. K. Edwards, D.S.O., M.C. (12th January, 1943); A. V. Anderson, M.B.E. (2oth 
December, 1942) ; H. W. V. Stewart, C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (15th January, 1943) ; 
G. W. E. J. Erskine, D.S.O. (24th January, 1943); R. F. S. Denning (11th February, 
1943); J. F. Hare, D.S.O. (16th February, 1943) ; G. F. Watson, D.S.O., O.B.E. (2nd 
March, 1943); J. F. M. Whiteley, C.B.E., M.C. (zoth February, 1943); R. Gurney 
(23rd February, 1943); R. C. Reynolds, O.B.E., M.C. (14th February, 1943); A. J. 
K. Pigott, C.B.E. (2nd March, 1943); R. K. Hewer, O.B.E., M.C. (8th March, 1943) ; 
W. H. Oxley, C.B.E., M.C. (28th March, 1943) ; T. N. F. Wilson, D.S.O., M.C. (3rd March, 
1943) ; A. C. Duff, O.B.E., M.C. (12th April, 1943). 


The following to be acting Major-Generals :—War Subs. Lieut.-Colonel (acting 
Brigadier) W. S. Tope, A.M.I.M.E., R.A.S.C, (28th January, 1943); Major (acting 
Brigadier) Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bt., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (28th January, 1943) : Lieut.- 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier) D. Russell, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Indian Army (8th 
January, 1943); War Subs. Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. R. Hone, M.C, 
(1st January, 1943); War Subs. Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. F. Hopkinson, 
O.B.E., M.C. (6th April, 1943). 

THE Army In Inp1A.—The following appointments have been announced :— 


To be Director of Staff Duties, with acting rank of Major-General.—Lieut.-Colonel 
(temporary Brigadier) F. W. Burch, M.C. (21st November, 1942). 


To be a District Commander.—Colonel (acting Major-General) C. A. Osborne, Indian 
Army (1st March, 1943). 


GENERAL. 


ITALIAN TRIBUTE TO E1GHTH Army.—A tribute to the Eighth Army is paid in the 
official Italian report on the battles of Mareth and Akarit, extracts from which were 
given by Rome Radio on 14th April. The report said :— 

“The British Eighth Army represents the most modern and most powerful force to 
be found to-day on the different chessboards of this world war. The infantry is perfectly 
trained, shows great fighting spirit, and has armament and equipment better than those 
of any other infantry in the world. The British artillery is well provided with excellent 
guns and is splendidly organized, and the British armoured units are among the best in 
the world. Its leaders and staffs are carefully chosen and have proved their worth on 
the battlefield. Finally, the Eighth Army has some 10,000 motor vehicles and has both 
a naval and air fleet at its disposal. The co-operation between the R.A.F. and the land 
forces can serve as an example for anyone.”’—Reuter. 

SALUTING.—Under new saluting rules made by the War Office, two or more officers 
walking together must all now acknowledge a salute instead of only the senior of the 
party as hitherto. 

BritisH IN NortH Arrica.—The British Information Service in New York stated 
on 24th April that in the British Eighth Army the proportion of troops from the United 
Kingdom was 76 per cent. and in the First Army 90 percent. The estimate of casualties 
to the Eighth Army since the start of the drive from El] Alamein was given as: United 
Kingdom, 87 per cent. ; Dominions and India, 12 per cent. ; French, 1 per cent. 

Crvittan Arr Rarp Casuatties.—The following figures show civilian. casualties 
due to air raids on the United Kingdom during 1943 :— 

Injured and 
Killed detained in Total 
hospital 


January ... oe aaet Ades sink SAO 507 835 
February ... “on ae wae seats 12ES 347 
March sins ig whey 03% 99,873 203 439 





ARMY NOTES 


CANADA 


Speaking at Ottawa on 19th April, the Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, stated that the total strength of the Canadian armed services was now over 700,000. 
Of this figure the Army accounted for 435,000, of which 190,000 were in Britain, where the 
Canadian forces had grown into an army of two corps, with an appropriate proportion 
of armoured formations. 


AUSTRALIA 


RETURN OF 9TH Division.—The oth Division of the Australian Imperial rons 
arrived back in Australia from the Middle East in March. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Denies MINISTER’s Tour.—The New Zealand Minister of Defence, Mr. Frederick 
Jones, arrived in London on 6th April to visit New Zealand forces. He had visited the 
. Middle East before coming to England. 


INDIA 


INDIANIZATION.—On the outbreak of war the proportion of British to Indian officers 
in the Indian Army was 5.5 to 1. In September, 1942, the proportion was 4.5 to1; but 
the figure for emergency commissioned officers was then down to 1.5 to 1, and the only 
difficulty (according to Mr. Trivedi, Secretary of the War Department, in.a statement 
in the Legislative Assembly on 15th March, 1943) was the scarcity of suitable candidates 
among the Indians. 


I.A.M.C.—The medical services in India are being reformed into an Indian Army 
Medical Corps, to be organized on lines similar to those of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps of the British Army. To the new I.A.M.C. will be seconded all regular commissioned 
officers of the I.M.S. in military employ, as well as all emergency commissioned officers 
of that Service. It will receive by transfer the whole existing personnel of the Indian*® 
Medical Department and Indian Hospital Corps. 


Inp1an Army.—On 6th April the Under-Secretary of State for India (the Earl of 
Munster) stated in the House of Lords that for the past three months the average 
monthly recruitment for the Indian Army had been 60,000, and the Indian Army was now 
Over 1,500,000 strong. Besides having the largest volunteer army in the world, India 
also had the largest force of any one of our Dominions serving oversea. 


4TH Inpian Division.—In the middle of April the Prime Minister sent the following 
message to the Viceroy of India :— 

“We have watched with admiration the splendid achievements of the 4th Indian 
Division in the battle of Mareth and in the recent victory at Wadi Akarit. The high 
renown of India’s soldiers and of the redoubtable Gurkha troops has been enhanced by 
the outstanding performance of the Indian Army in all the campaigns of the Middle East. 


“‘ I take this occasion to express to the Princes and peoples of India, and to our firm 
friend His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal, our admiration and gratitude for all that the 
Indian Army has done in Africa, in the Far East, and in India itself. We take pride 
that India’s fighting men should now share in the successes which have crowned the long 
uphill contest in which they have played so valiant a part.” 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


On 15th March, Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, spoke 
at Cairo of the Southern Rhodesian war effort. No separate Rhodesian units had been 
formed, he said, because with a pre-war white population of only 67,000, the authorities 
wished to avoid the risk of having a large proportion of Rhodesians lost at the same 
time. Rhodesians were now serving in 24 different countries. A number were serving 
in the Middle East with the Black Watch, Cheshire Regiment, Royal Corps of Signals 
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and the Royal Horse Artillery. At the beginning of the war officers and non-commissioned 
officers had been provided for the King’s African Rifles, and later several hundred were 
sent to the Middle East. 
ALLIED NATIONS 
U.S.S.R. 


Among a number of innovations in the Red Army in 1942 were the abolition of 
political commissars ; the progressive integratign of the military and political organization 
of the Army; the renaming of certain Army formations as Guards regiments and 
divisions ; the restoration to the Cossacks of their pre-revolutionary glamour; the 
promotion to high rank of many young officers tried in the field (General Rodimstev, 
the defender of Stalingrad, is only 36) ; the wearing of epaulettes and shoulder bars by 
officers (prohibited since the Revolution) ; and the introduction of war medals and Orders 
named after the traditional heroes of Russian history (e.g., Kutuzov, Suvorov, Alexander 
Nevsky). In May, 1942, a newly instituted Order of the Patriotic War was created 
for award to men of the Red Army, Navy and Air Force and to guerrilla fighters dis- 
playing gallantry in action. 

UNITED STATES 


CoMMANDS.—On 5th February, Lieut.-General F. M. Andrews took over command 
of the United States Forces in the European theatre of operations, in succession to Lieut.- 
General Eisenhower. The North African Theatre of Operations, with General Eisenhower 
as Allied Commander-in-Chief, was.made a separate command. Major-General L. H. 
Brereton was appointed Commanding General of all U.S. Army forces in the Middle 
East, in succession to General Andrews. 

Early in March, Major-General H. C. Ingles arrived in England to be Deputy Com- 
mander of the European Theatre, succeeding Major-General R. P. Hartle who was to 
have command of troops in the field. 

New Anti-Tank Gun.—On 28th March, the War Department at Washington 
permitted the publication of some details of a new anti-tank gun said to have tremendous 
destructive powers. The gun, dubbed the Bazooka by the troops, is stated to be revo- 
lutionary in design, firing a profectile capable of penetrating armour, demolishing brick 
walls or shattering bridge girders. The weapon, described as a rocket gun, is not intended 
as a substitute for existing guns, but is designed as a supplementary means of battering 
tanks, smashing pillboxes and blowing holes in fortifications. It is for use primarily 
at extremely short range, is fired from the shoulder, and is sufficiently light to be carried 
at the double by two soldiers. The gun has long been in mass production and is a 
supplied in quantity to the American and Allied forces. 





AIR NOTES 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


H.M. THe KING 


The King and Queen visited R.A.F. stations in East Anglia on 28th January, and 
saw Typhoons, the latest type of fighter aircraft, starting off on an offensive patrol. 
At one station the King presented a squadron badge to an Air-Sea Rescue Squadron 
which had saved .the lives of over fifty airmen who had baled out into the sea. The 
badge shows a seagull in front of a lifebelt, and bears the motto in Latin, ‘‘ Out of the 
sea to strike again.” 


On 5th April, it was announced that the King had recently visited an airborne 
division. He was received by Air Marshal Sir Arthur Barratt. The King inspected the 
parachute section and various types of aircraft and gliders, and climbed into some of 
the Horsa gliders. 

R.A.F. TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation of the Royal Air Force in 1918 was 
commemorated on 1st April. To mark the occasion, the King signified his intention 
of awarding standards to operational squadrons which qualify by length of service or 
by virtue of outstanding achievement. They will not be made until after the War. 
The King and Queen witnessed the ceremony in the forecourt of Buckingham Palace 
when the R.A.F. Regiment took over from the Coldstream Guards—the first occasion 
on which the R.A.F. had ever mounted guard there. 


The anniversary was also marked by the award by the Air Council, with the approval 
of the King, of honorary wings, the flying badge of the R.A.F., to Mr. Churchill, 
Honorary Air Commodore. In a letter notifying the Prime Minister of the Air Council’s 
decision, Air Marshal Sir Bertine Sutton, Air Member for Personnel, said: ‘‘ The keen 
interest you took in service flying in its very early days and the leading part you played 
in the events which led to the creation of the Royal Air Force, your completion of over 
30,000 miles flying on duty during the present war, and the position you hold in relation 
to the Service as Minister of Defence, constitute unique qualifications, and all combine 
to make it peculiarly appropriate that you should receive this award.” In the course 
of his reply, Mr. Churchill said: “At this moment we may say without vanity that 
the Royal Air Force—taken for all in all—is ‘ Second to None.’ At this moment it is 
the spearpoint of the British offensive against that proud and cruel enemy who boasted 
that he would ‘ erase ’ the cities of our native land, and hoped to lay all the lands under 
his toll and thrall.” 

APPOINTMENTS 


Nortu Arrica.—Changes in the North African High Command were announced 
by Mr. Churchill in the House of*Commons on 11th .February, on his return from 
Casablanca. He said that it had been arranged there that when the Desert Army passed 
into the American sphere, it would naturally come under the orders of General 
Eisenhower, and General Alexander would become Deputy Commander-in-Chief under 
General Eisenhower. At the same time, Air Chief Marshal Tedder would become Air 
Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, responsible to General Eisenhower for all the air 
operations in his theatre. He would control also all the air forces throughout the whole 
of the Middle East. ‘“‘ It is absolutely necessary,’’ added the Prime Minister, ‘‘ because 
our air forces of Egypt, Cyrenaica and Libya, and also our powerful air forces operating 
from Malta, are actually attacking the same targets, both by bomber and fighter aircraft, 
as the United States and British air forces now working from Algeria and Tunisia are 
attacking. You must have one control over all this, and that control must be exercised 
under the supreme command of one man—and who better, I ask, than the trusty and 
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experienced Air Chief Marshal. Tedder, for whom General Eisenhower so earnestly 
asked ? Under him, Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, hitherto working with the Eighth 
Army, whose services have been so much admired, will concert the air operations in 
support of the British First and Eighth Armies and their troops on the Tunisian 
battlefield.” 

‘Air Chief Marshal Tedder arrived at Allied Headquarters, North Africa, in a 
Flying.Fortress on 14th February from England to take up his appointment. He was 
accompanied by Air Vice-Marshal Coningham. 


On 16th April, it was announced that the changes outlined by the Prime Minister 
had been completed. In the Mediterranean Air Command established under the 
command of Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder were three sub-divisions, viz. :— 


(1) MippLeE East Commanp, under Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, with 
Air Marshal F. J. Linnell as Deputy Commander-in-Chief. This comprises air forces 
- in the various countries between the frontiers of India and Tunisia, and southwards 
as far as Madagascar. 


(2) NortH-WEstT AFRICAN AIR Forces, including British, American and French units, 
under Major-General Carl Spaatz, with Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Robb as his Deputy. 
This command is divided into five subordinate formations, three of which are operational 
and the others concerned with servicing and training. The operational formations are 
the Tactical Air Force, under Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, with Brigadier-General 
L. S. Chuter as Deputy ; the Strategical Air Force, under Major-General James Doolittle ; 
and the Coastal Air Force, under Air Vice-Marshal Sir Hugh P. Lloyd. The Tactical 
Air Force is divided into three main groups—the Western Desert Air Forces, under 
Air Vice-Marshal H. Broadhurst, operating in support of the Eighth Army; the 12th 
United States Air Support Command, under Brigadier-General P. L. Williams; and 
another force commanded by Air Commodore K. B. B. Cross, operating in support of 
the First Army in Northern Tunisia. 


(3) Roya Arr Force, Matta, previously forming part of the Middle East Command, 
now comes directly under the Mediterranean Air Command. It is commanded by Air 
Vice-Marshal Sir Keith Park. 


TRANSPORT COMMAND.—The Air Ministry announced on 16th March that Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., had been appointed 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Transport Command. The decision to create this 
command was announced in Parliament on 1oth March (see “Air Estimates ”’), 


COMBINED OPERATIONS.—On 19th March, it was announced that Air Vice-Marshal 
A. H. Orlebar had been appointed Deputy Chief of Combined Operations, in succession 
to Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Robb, who, it was announced in December, had been lent 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces in North Africa, for special duties in that 
theatre. 

V.C.A.S.—On 6th April, it was announced in the London Gazette that Air Marshal 
Sir Douglas C. S. Evill, K.C.B., D.S.C., A.F.C., had been appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Air Staff, and an additional member of the Air Council, in place of Air Vice-Marshal 
C. E. H. Medhurst, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., to date 21st March, 1943. 


MippLE East.—On 12th April, the Secretary of State for Air and the Minister 
of Aircraft Production made the following announcement :— 


Air Marshal F. J, Linnell relinquishes his appointment ,as Controller of Research 
and Development in the Ministry of Aircraft Production on being appointed: Deputy 
A.O.C.,-in-C., R.A.F., Middle East. 

He’ will be succeeded as Controller of Research and Development and as a member 
of the Aircraft Supply Council by Air Vice-Marshal R. S. Sorley, at present one of the 
Assistant Chiefs of the Air Staff in the Air Ministry. 
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Air Vice-Marshal Sorley will be promoted to the acting rank of Air Marshal and 
will become an additional member of the Air Council, in place of Air Marslial Linnell, 
on taking up this appointment. The change will take effect from 2oth April. 


The following changes in higher appointments were announced by the Air Ministry 
on 13th. April :— . 

AIR MEMBER FOR TRAINING.—Air Marshal R. M. Drummond, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
M.C., at present Deputy Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, R.A.F., Middle East, to be 
Air Member for Training. 


Deputy A.O.C., Inp1a.—Air Marshal A. G. R. Garrod, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., 
at present Air Member for Training, to be Deputy Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
R.A.F., India. 


SPECIAL Duties.—Air Marshal Sir John E. A. Baldwin, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., at 
present Deputy Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, R.A.F., India, to be seconded for 
special duties. 


WasHINGTON.—Air Marshal Sir William L. Welsh, K.C.B., D.S.C., A.F.C., to be 
Head of the R.A.F. Delegation in Washington. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE.—On 16th March, the Minister of Aircraft Production 
announced the appointment of Professor Sir B. Melvill Jones, C.B.E., A.F.C., F.R.S., 
F.R.Ae.S., to be Chairman of the Aeronautical Research Committee in succession to 
Sir Henry Tizard, K.C.B., A.F.C., F.R.S., with effect from 1st April. 


PROMOTIONS 


The following have been notified, the dates first mentioned being those of the 
‘ London Gazetie. 


16th February.—Air Vice-Marshal J. C. Slessor, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be Acting 
Air Marshal (5th February, 1943). Air Commodore J. W. Baker, C.B., M.C., D.F.C., 
to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal (7th February, 1943). 


gth March.—Air Commodore E. S. Goodwin, C.B.E., A.F.C., to be Acting Air 
Vice-Marshal (16th February, 1943). Group.Captain (acting Air Commodore) H. Broad- 
hurst, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal (31st January, 1943). 


16th March.—Air Commodores to be Acting Air Vice-Marshals.—A. H. Orlebar, 
C.B.E., A.F.C. (1st March, 1943), E. A. B. Rice, C.B.E., M.C. (24th February, 1943), 
R. Harrison, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. (27th February, 1943). 


30th March.—Air Marshal Sir Arthur T. Harris, K.C.B., O.B.E., A.F.C., to be 
Acting Air Chief Marshal (18th March, 1943), Air Vice-Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Acting Air Marshal (8th February, 1943), 
Air Commodore H. S. Kerby, D.S.C., A.F.C., to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal (5th March, 
1943), Air Commodore E. B. C. Betts, D.S.C., A.F.C., to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal 
(14th March, 1943). 

6th April.—Air Commodore H. G. Smart, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Acting 
Air Vice-Marshal (6th March, 1943). 


Honours AND AWARDS 
GEORGE CROSS 


On 3rd April, it was announced that the King had approved the posthumous award 
of the George Cross to Sergeant Graham Leslie Parish, navigator of an aircraft on a 
delivery flight from the United Kingdom to the Middle East Command. Shortly after 
taking off from an airfield in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in September, 1942, the port 
engine failed and the pilot attempted to return and land. Owing to the rough nature 
of the ground, full use could not be made of the brakes. The aircraft struck a building 
and immediately burst into flames. The crew managed to get free except Sergeant Parish 
and a passenger, whose legs were both broken. Sergeant Parish carried the passenger 
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from the emergency door, whiclf was unusable as the aircraft had collapsed, to the 
rear turret, a distance of eight yards, hoping to escape through the turret, but both 
were overcome and burned to death. Sergeant Parish could have made his escape 
through the astro-hatch, but his unselfish desire to assist the passenger cost him his 
life. 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE ORDER 

On 25th March, Acting Wing Commander Percy Charles Pickard, D.S.O., D.F.C., 

No. 161 Squadron, was awarded a Second Bar to the D.S.O. 


(See also AUSTRALIA.) 


RoyAL OBSERVER CORPS 


On roth March, it was announced that graded ranks are to be introduced in the 
Royal Observer Corps, members being given ranks appropriate to their appointments. 
An Area Commandant will hold the rank of Observer Captain, a Group Commandant 
that of Observer Commander, and a, Centre Controller that of Observer Lieutenant, 
1st class. A Duty Controller, who serves in an operations room under the Centre 
Controller, will be an Observer Officer. The Head Observer in charge of a post will be a 
Chief Observer, and his deputy a Leading Observer. 

A change in the internal organization of the Corps was also announced. A group, 
which covers a district, consists of an operations room, known as the centre, and a 
number of observer posts. Formerly the centre controller and the observer group 
officer, in charge of the posts, had been equal in status. To improve co-ordination the 
new appointment of group commandant, to be responsible for the working of both posts 
and centre in each group, was instituted. The centre controller will act as deputy to 
the group commandant. The post of observer group officer was abolished. A basic 
efficiency test for members of the Corps is being instituted. Wearing of uniform on 
duty will be compulsory for all ranks. 


Arr TRAINING CoRPS 

A new headquarters covering A.T.C. units in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire was opened in Huntingdon on 15th January, known as the A.T.C. 
Command for the East. It is under the command of Air Marshal Sir Patrick H. L. 
Playfair, K.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., M.C. 

The former A.T.C. Command Headquarters at Rickmansworth, now under the 
command of Group Captain T. W. C. Carthew, D.S.O., K.C., was renamed Central 
Command as from 15th January. This Command comprises A.T.C. units in Herts, 
Middlesex, Bucks, Oxon, Berks and Beds. 


WomMENn’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester inspected sections of the W.A.A.F. at a R.A.F. 
station on 19th January. 

The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester visited certain stations of the R.A.F. Flying, 
Training and Maintenance Commands on Ioth February. 

The Duchess of Gloucester on 24th March inspected a section of the W.A.A.F. at 
Combined Operations Headquarters. 

Institution of the new rank of Air Chief Commandant was indicated in the following 
announcements in the London Gazette on 6th April :— 

Air Commandant H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, C.I., G.B.E., to be Air Chief 
Commandant, Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, 22nd March, 1943. 

Air Commandant K. J. Trefusis Forbes, C.B.E., to be Air Chief Commandant, 
Ist January, 1943. Air Chiéf Commandant Forbes has been Director of the W.A.A.F. 
since 1939. 
The relative rank of Air Chief Commandant is Air Vice-Marshal. 
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THe Arr ESTIMATES 


Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air, introduced the Air Estimates in 
token form in the House of Commons on roth March. The following were among the 
points made in his speech :— 

The total output of trained aircrews was substantially higher in 1942 than in 1941 
and would continue to increase. We had raised the standards and lengthened the 
period of aircrew training at a time when the enemy had been forced seriously to reduce 
them. One of the fruits of training was a marked decline in the proportion of accidents 
to hours flown. At present the accident rate was 20 per cent. below what it was at this 
time last year. 


The contribution made by the Dominions to the war in the air had continued on the 
same magnificent scale as hitherto. Canada not only undertook responsibility for the 
administration of the Joint Air Training Plan, still further expanded, but provided a. 
major proportion of pupils, and half the cost of the organization. She had also under- 
taken financial responsibility for the whole cost of the 35 Royal Canadian Air Force 
squadrons formed or to be formed for service with the R.A.F. in this country and other 
theatres. Australia and New Zealand continued to send aircrews to serve with the 
R.A.F., despite the entry of Japan into the war. The great training organizations in 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia were operating with great success. 


The Air Sea Rescue Service had afforded help to many hundreds of aircraft. A variant 
of this service specialized in saving life in the desert, and nearly a hundred lives had been 
spared in this way during the fighting in Africa. At home, a widespread and intricate 
organization to guide to safe landing aircraft in distress on return from operations saved 
more than a thousand aircraft during 1942. 


With an increased number of transport squadrons, an organization would be 
required to control their operations throughout the world. He had decided to establish 
a Royal Air Force Transport Command. In addition to controlling the operations of 
R.A.F. transport squadrons at home, the Command would be responsible for the 
organization and control of strategic air routes, for all oversea ferrying, and for the 
reinforcement moves of squadrons to and between oversea theatres. The R.A.F. Ferry 
Command at Montreal would become a subordinate formation. The British Overseas 
Airways Corporation would continue as a civil organization. For some time the 
Corporation had been working in close partnership with the R.A.F. on the North Atlantic 
route. That partnership would be extended over the wider field. 


The main functions of the R.A.F. were— 


First, to shield our war industries, centres of transport and communication, and 
our homes from enemy attack. 


Second, to take its share with the Navy in the defence of our oversea routes and in 
the counter-offensive against the submarine. 


Third, to combine with the other two Services in offensive operations against the 
enemy’s air, land and sea forces. 


Fourth, to carry the war into the enemy’s country by attacking his war industries 
and transport, and the bases of his naval and military power in Germany, Italy, and 
in occupied territory. 


It would be a great mistake to suppose that the strength of the German striking 
force in Western Europe could be measured by the size of the raids which they had 
attempted on this country. Throughout the past year there had been a formidable 
German bomber force in Western Europe. In the three months December, January 
and February, of 392 aircraft which crossed our coasts by day, 46 were destroyed, and 
a large number probably destroyed and damaged ; while Of 240 aircraft which crossed 
our coasts by night, 26 were destroyed in addition to probables and damaged. The 
most notable feature of our defence against sneak raiders on our coastal towns was the 
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success of our ‘‘ Typhoon ” squadrons in catching and destroying them. One squadron 
of ‘“‘ Typhoons ”’ alone had destroyed in January and February no fewer than 13 German 
aircraft. 


Three squadrons of “ Spitfires’ (two of them squadrons of the Royal Australian 
Air Force) were sent to Australia from this country during the past year. In an attack 
on Darwin nine days earlier those ‘‘ Spitfires’’ shot down without loss 6 out of 15 
Japanese raiders. 


In the war at sea, all the operational commands of the R.A.F: at home had played 
their part: Army Co-operation Command, in reconnaissance and attacks on German 
communications and ships; Fighter Command, in attacks on railway and canal 
communications and in the protection of convoys round our coasts, on which nearly 
50,000 sorties had been flown in 1942; Bomber Command, too, 49 per cent. of whose 
targets in 1942 were predominantly naval targets. There was also the mining done by 
bomber squadrons, which had increased ninefold in 1942 as compared with 1941. 


But Coastal.Command had the war at sea as.its main preoccupation. Expansion 
of this Command included aircraft of longer range and greater capacity for carrying 
bombs and depth charges. Wellingtons, Halifaxes, Fortresses and Liberators were now 
working on our sea routes. New weapons and many strange contrivances had ripened 
to the point of production and were now being used. Experience had shown that air 
cover was a major factor in defeating. the U boat and the Ministry was determined to 
improve it. 


In Rommel’s last abortive offensive against Egypt, in six days during the month 
of September the R.A.F. dropped 800 tons of bombs, or one bomb every 71 seconds 
day and night, with an estimated average concentration of 25,000 lb. per square mile 
per hour; 912 fighter sorties were flown on bomber escort during the same six days, 
and not one bomber was lost from escorted formations. 


Between the opening of the battle of El] Alamein on October 23rd and the end of 
February, 1,075 enemy aircraft had been captured—some of them intact—on landing 
grounds, besides 402 destroyed in air combat during the same period, a total of 1,477 
destroyed and captured, as against our loss of 345. 


In the Western Desert and in Tunisia, the R.A.F. Regiment had been in the forefront 
of the occupying forces. On more than one occasion they pressed forward to occupy 
an aerodrome in the van of the advancing infantry. 


The North-West Africa campaign was notable for the first employment of our 
Servicing Commandos. They were composed of highly skilled mechanics trained to 
fight—men with a spanner in one hand and a tommy gun in the other. One particular 
commando maintained four fighter squadrons at a high rate of operations for about three 
weeks. 


The result of our attacks in Western Europe had been to compel the enemy to keep 
his finest fighters and pilots there all through the hard battles in Russia and in Africa. 
Little more than one-quarter of the German fighter force was strung out from the White 
to the Black Sea, and nearly double that number was held in Western Europe. 


The 1,000 bomber raids, the 1,000 ton raids, the devastation of a long roll of German 
cities, and the heavy daylight attacks into the heart of Germany and Italy marked the 
past year as a period of successful exploitation of progressive tactical and technical 
developments. 


Photographs of the attack on Essen on the night of 5th-6th March proved it to have 
been the heaviest blow struck at German war industry in the whole of the bomber 
offensive. Elsewhere, large-scale destruction of Germany’s industrial centres had 
continued. In all, Bomber Command had destroyed or seriously damaged about 2,000 
factories and industrial works. 
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Direct damage to steel works in the Ruhr had caused a loss of 1,250,000 tons of 
steel, and the total loss of steel must be much greater. The daily output of coal in the 
Ruhr fell by 20 per cent. in three months last summer. The heavy damage in the 
Phillips Radio Works at Eindhoven had resulted in a loss to the Axis of no small 
proportion of their total production of radio valves. 

In Italy, about two-thirds of the total industrial production was centred in Milan, 
Turin and Genoa. Each had been attacked with heavy damage. In Turin, 70 factories 
were damaged, including the Lancia works and 10 of the Fiat factories. In Genoa seven 
acres in the dockyards were laid waste. 

Sir Archibald concluded with a tribute to the fearless young men who are striking 
these hammer blows, flying through storm and cold and darkness abote the height of 
Mount Blanc, through flak, hunted by night fighters, but coolly and skilfully identifying 
and bombing these targets. 


AUSTRALIA 


C.B.E.—On 26th March, it was announced that the King had approved awards to 
members of the Royal Australian Air Force in recognition of conspicuous service in 
operations against the Japanese. In this list, Air Commodore Francis William Fellowes 
Lukis, O.B.E., was promoted to be C.B.E. 


, CANADA 


MAINTENANCE OF OVERSEAS SQUADRONS.—In a speech in the Canadian House of | 
Commons on 2nd February, the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, said that the three 
Canadian air squadrons sent oversea in 1939-40 as complete units were in no way 
connected with the Joint Air Training Plan agreement. These three squadrons had 
always been maintained completely as to pay, allowances, and equipment by the 
Canadian Government. Under the new agreement of 5th June, 1942, the number of 
squadrons allotted to the R.A.F. oversea was raised to 35, in addition to the three 
original squadrons, making a total of 38. The Canadian Government has now decided 
to take over the responsibility for pay and allowances of all R.C.A.F. personnel serving 
oversea, whether R.C.A.F. squadrons or attached to the R.A.F., together with the cost, 
equipment, and maintenance of these 38 squadrons. 


INDIA 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY.—The tenth anniversary of the formation of the Indian 
Air Force was celebrated on 1st April, the event coinciding with the silver jubilee of 
the Royal Air Force. The creation of an air force was recommended by a committee 
in 1926, and in 1930 the first Cadets—six young Indians—left to be trained at the 
R.A.F. College, Cranwell. The first flight of No. 1 Squadron, Indian Air Force, was formed 
at Karachi on 1st April, 1933. By the end of the present year, the Force will have ten 
completely equipped squadrons, with numerous training schools, and its own officers, 
air crews and ground staffs. The commemoration of the tenth anniversary at Ambala 
was attended by Field Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell and by Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard 
Peirse, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief. Sir Archibald Wavell said that before very 
long the Indian Air Force would have an opportunity to prove itself in battle on a 
larger scale than in the past, and now that the modern material and training facilities, 
so long deficient, were reaching India there were opportunities for rapid progress. India, 
he added, was peculiarly fitted for the operation of air forces, and her future security 
would depend in large measure on air strength. He wished the Indian Air Force all 
success in its great future. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Auchinleck to Alexander. By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (Hutchinson and Co.) 12s. 6d. 


The compilation of contemporary war history is notoriously no easy task, but this 
is a book of great interest and we recommend it heartily. The main portion of the volume 
was evidently written in the late summer of 1942 and covers the period from June, 1941, 
when Hitler attacked Russia, to June, 1942, when Tobruk fell and our Eighth Army 

-was driven back to El Alamein. As publication was delayed, however, the author has 
added a final chapter—or epilogue—which carries on the story to November, 1942. 


A wider sphere is embraced than the title might suggest. The author’s main purpose 
is ‘‘ to follow and study the operations of British forces in the Orient, near and far, and 
to seek lessons for the future alike from their victories and their failures.”” But the book 
also deals with the vast conflict in Russia and the operations of all the United Nations 
in the Far East. 

The narrative of events is compiled on broad lines and is very readable. Especially 
interesting are the author’s comments, criticisms and views on many aspects of war 
strategy, tactics and organization. As to criticisms, General Rowan-Robinson states 
in his Preface that he ‘‘ makes no claim to wisdom other than that after the event ; and, 
even so, he realizes that, owing to lack of knowledge, his views are built on a slender 
foundation.” 


The Armistices of 1918. By Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Oxford 

University Press.) 7s. 6d. 

This is a valuable and timely little volume. Only one hundred pages long and 
printed in good type, it yet tells a sufficiently complete and documented story of the 
various negotiations leading up to the armistices of 1918. The actual texts of the armi- 
stices are given in Appendices. The book is an excellent summary, clear and concise. 
An index is included. 

The first chapter shows how in 1918 the Allies were unprepared for the turn of the 
tide of war in their favour, were not in full agreement on war aims, and had made no 
attempt to reconcile differences in these or to agree on principles on which armistices 
should be granted. The three succeeding chapters deal with the armistices with Bulgaria 
and Turkey, those with Austria and Germany, and the intervals between the armistices 
and the Peace Treaties. In these chapters General Maurice does not abstain from 
comment, though, as he says, these comments are wisdom after the event. In a short, 
final chapter, the author summarizes the conclusions he draws from the experience of 
what happened at the end of the last war. 


Identification : The World’s Military, Naval and Air Uniforms, Insignia and Flags. (The 
Military Service Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.) $2.00. 


This American handbook describes the uniforms and rank badges of all nations. 
The information on each country comprises first a brief summary—political, economic, 
historical and military—followed by a glossary of military and general terms. Then 
come the uniform and insignia illustrations, which are clear and informative. As the 
publishers admit, the information is not complete. A notable omission is the lack of 
illustration of naval uniforms and insignia ; in fact, the only naval uniforms illustrated 
are those of the United States, 
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NAVAL 
A Rough Record. By Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. (Hutchinson 
and Co.) 12s. 6d. 


The author of this autobiography disarms criticism when he says in his Foreword : 
“T realized that what was committed to paper was as loose and disconnected as a casual 











































conversation.”” But in saying this he does less than justice to the way in which he tells 

the story of a distinguished and interesting career, for if his style is, as he says, conversa- 

tional rather than literary, it has the attraction of being spontaneous and natural. : 
Although Admiral Goodenough saw the same great changes in the Navy that are 

traced in the personal records of two other well-known Flag officers recently reviewed r 


in this JOURNAL, he dwells far more on personalities and places than on material deve- 
lopments. Indeed, he obviously has a remarkably retentive memory for people, meetings, 
and conversations. Many of his readers of an older school will enjoy renewing acquain- 
tance in his pages with such striking naval characters as Lord Walter Kerr, Sir Michael ; 
Culme-Seymour, “ Jacky ” Fisher; and, later, those two great commanders of the last 
war—Jellicoe and Beatty, for each of whom in their different ways it is evident he had 

a great admiration. 


But the names of the friends and acquaintances whom he recalls and of many of 
whom he gives us a kind of thumb-nail sketch, are legion. ‘An appointment at an early 
age to the Royal Yacht and later as a Captain of one of the cruisers which acted as escort 
on the voyage of King George V and Queen Mary to the Durban were only two of 
numerous occasions when he records interesting meetings with Royalty. 


Of foreign personages, too, he has much to say. He remarks of the young German 
Emperor that he “‘ was not at his ease, being too prone to make an impression and to 
watch the effect it made. . . .” A further meeting many years later evidently left 
a no more favourable impression. Rather different was Prince Henry, and his remark 
within a few weeks of the outbreak of war : ‘‘ This is what I have long hoped for, to see 
a portion of the British and German fleets lying side by side in Kiel Harbour ” had a ring 
of sincerity about it. 


But it must not be thought that only very august personages find their way into 
this autobiography. Admiral Goodenough is a warm supporter of youthful endeavour, 
and he shows clearly how great is his admiration for the young adventurer of such a type 
as Gino Watkins, whose star set for ever almost as soon as it had risen. It was through 
the keen interest he takes in exploration, in humanity of whatever race or creed, and in 
the lesser known parts of the world, that the author, after his retirement from the Navy, 
found a new and absorbing spiritual home in the Royal Geographical Society, of which 
he became President. 


His father, although he died when young William was still a school-boy, evidently 
left a lasting impression which helped to mould his character. He quotes more than once 
from a lecture which the Commodore gave at the Royal United Service Institution in 
1871 on the “‘ Preliminary Education of Naval Officers.” It was very appropriate that 
the son should become Captain of the newly established Royal Naval College for Cadets 
at Dartmouth. 

This is a slim-looking volume, because it is a war-time publication with all the 
economy of space and in type that implies ; but it is full value in its originality, interest 


and variety, and very readable. 
MILITARY 
Pemberton: Defender of Vicksburg. By John C. Pemberton. (University of 
North Carolina Press. English publishers—Oxford University Press.) English 
price, 21s. 6d. ; 
Written by his grandson, this is an attractive biography of the Confederate General 
who defended Vicksburg, unsuccessfully, in 1863. The book will be of interest to students 
of the American Civil War. 














ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GENERAL 


THE ELEVENTH QUARTER. APRIL IST—JUNE 30TH, 1942. By P. P. Graves. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson.) gs. 6d. 


AUCHINLECK TO ALEXANDER. By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson. 8vo. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 12s. 6d. 


THE GREEN CURVE OmniBus. By Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton (Ole-Luk-Oio). 
8vo. (Faber & Faber, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. Presented. 


Riot Controt. By Colonel S. A. Wood. 8vo. (The Military Service Publishing Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.) $1.50. Presented. 


MuskeET To Macuine Gun. By A. M.Low. 8vo. (Hutchinson.) gs. 6d. 


THE BatrLe oF Ecypt. THE OrFictAL Recorp 1n PicturEs AND Map. By Ministry” 


of Information. Fo. (H.M.S.O.) 7d. 
THE ARMISTICES OF 1918. By Sir Frederick Maurice. 8vo. (Oxford University 
Press.) 7s. 6d. 


THE Two MarsHats—BazaInE, Petain. By P. Guedalla. 8vo. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) tos. 6d. 

THE TWELFTH QUARTER, JULY IST-SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1942. By P. P. Graves. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson.) 9s. 6d. 

IDENTIFICATION. THE WorLp’s MILITARY, NAVAL AND AIR UNIFORMS, INSIGNIA 
AND F Lacs, CoMPILED. 8vo. (The Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa.) $2.00. Presented. 

NAVAL 


THE Younc SEA OFFICER’S SHEET ANCHOR, OR A KEY TO THE LEADING OF RIGGING 
AND TO PRACTICAL SEAMANSHIP. 2nd edition. By D. Lever. Fo. (Edward Baines, 
Leeds, 1819.) Presented by Mrs. F. H. Henderson. 


NaviGaTion. By J. C. Kingsland and D. D. Seager. . 8vo. (Oxford University Press.) 
2s. 6d. Presented. 


A RovucH Recorp. By Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 12s. 6d. Presented. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE SEA. _ By A. P. Hiccins & C. J. CoLomsos. 8vo. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 42s. 
MILITARY ‘ 


PEMBERTON, DEFENDER OF VICKSBURG. By J. C. Pemberton. 8vo. (University of 
North Carolina Press.) $3.50. Presented. 


TANK WARFARE. By J. R. Lester. 8vo. (G. Allen & Unwin.) 6s. 


THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS—SEDAN. THE OPERATIONS AND LESSONS TO BE LEARNT 
FROM THEM. By General Gore. 8vo. (Hachette.) 2s. Translated. 

THE TIGER STRIKES. By W.G. Hingston. 8vo. (Thacker, Spink & Co., Ltd., Calcutta.) 
Presented. 

PsyCHOLOGY AND THE SOLDIER. By N. Copeland. 8vo. (The Military Service 
Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa.) $1.00. Presented. 

MoDERN WARFARE—ITS CHARACTER AND ITS PROBLEMS. By W. Sikorski. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 8s. 6d. Translated. 


Roots oF StratEcy. By T. Phillips. 8vo. (Bodley Head.) « ros. 6d. 















































112th ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


On TUESDAY, 2ND MARCH, 1943, AT 3 P.M. 


MARSHAL OF THE RoyAL AIR ForRcE SIR EDWARD ELLINGTON, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Chairman of the Council), presiding. 


THE SECRETARY read the notice convening the Meeting. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1942 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first resolution is in connection with the Annual Report, 
which has been in your hands for some time. 


The first item I have to announce is that H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, K.G., 
has consented to replace the late Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G., 
as President. Under our Bye-Laws, the President has to be elected by a General 
Meeting of the Members ; I feel sure that you will wish to do so by acclamation. 
(Applause.) 


It is a matter for regret that the number of members has fallen. In war-time, 
when so many officers are serving abroad, a fall in membership is perhaps inevitable. 
But it is regrettable that a hundred years of tradition and literature should not 
be made full use of. One member of the Institution has written to say that he has 
made a resolution that he will get one new member every month. I hope that other 
members will follow his example. 


I think that the Chairman and members of the Finance Committee deserve to 
be congratulated on the way in which they have looked after the financial affairs 
of the Institution during the past year. 

You will notice that the JouRNAL has suffered from a shortage of paper, but 
in the circumstances I think that we are fortunate that it has not had to be reduced 
even more. We owe a debt of gratitude to the Journal Committee for their work 
in producing it. 

Admiral Sir William Goodenough will now address you on the subject of the 
Museum. 

ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH: In the Services, the Museum of this 
Institution holds an unrivalled position of interest, containing as it does relics 
covering a period from about the Vth Century B.C. down to the last war. We 
have always specialized in personal relics, such as the saw which amputated Nelson’s 
arm, and articles of Wellington’s uniform. 


We are very anxious to add things which may have been collected during this 
war. That is not very easy, of course, but if any British officers who happened to 
find any specially interesting relics were to send them to us, and if the members 
of the Press could find sufficient space in their papers to appeal for objects, we 
should be very grateful. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The first section of the Report deals with finance. If any 
member wishes to ask any questions on that, Colonel Abel Smith, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, will answer them. ‘(No questions were asked.) 

The next section deals with the JouRNAL and Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper 
will deal with any questions. (No questions were asked.) 

The third section of the Report is the Museum Report and Admiral Sir William 
Goodenough will answer any questions. (No questions were asked.) 

I now move: “ That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read — 
and adopted.” 

CoLoNEL B. ABEL SMITH (Chairman of the Finance Committee): The 


Accounts have been presented in a simple form and you will have been pleased to 
see that there was a surplus this year as against a small deficit last year. This has 
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been largely due to the Special Exhibition, which was initiated and organized by 
the Secretary. It is a rather remarkable fact that as soon as we put up the entrance 
fee from 3d. to 6d. the attendance increased considerably. 


I have pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
The Resolution was carried unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS 


PAYMASTER-LIEUTENANT R. F. SILVESTER, R.N.R.: In proposing the 
resolution: “‘ That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew. and Company be re-elected Auditors 
for the ensuing year at a fee of fifty guineas,’ I should like to take the opportunity 
of expressing my appreciation of the services which have been rendered to me 
and through me to the Admiralty, year in year out, by the Library staff. 


I do not think I need say anything about our Auditors because we could not 
get better service from anyone than we do from them. I look upon the audit fee 
as an insurance for keeping our house in order. 


Mr. J. O. Rosson seconded the Resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


ALTERATION IN BYE-LAWS 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET Lorp CHATFIELD: It is now my duty. to propose 
the third Resolution which stands on the Agenda paper :— 


“ That the following amendment to Bye-Law, Chapter iii, paragraph 2 (a), 
which has been duly posted in the Reading Room, be adopted :— 


“The Council shall be a representative one and the elected Members 
shall be as follows: Naval Members seven ....; Military Members ¢en, 
to include six representing the Regular Army, three representing the 
Territorial Army, and one the Indian Army .. . .; Air Force Members 
four, to include three representing the Royal Air Force, and one the Auxiliary 
Air Force and Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve.” 


I should explain that under the Royal Charter the Council of the Institution 
is limited to twenty-one members, and the present Bye-law lays down that this 
number shall be divided as follows : seven Naval members, twelve Military members 
and two Air Force members. It has been represented to us that in view of the very 
great increase of the Air Force the representation of that Service is disproportionate. 
We have considered that representation, and we entirely agree. We therefore 
propose that provision shall be made for two additional members of the Air Force 
by reducing the corresponding number of military members. The military members 
have agreed to this proposal, and they have also agreed that this can best be done 
by reducing the representation of the Territorial Army from four to three, and 
by allowing the Militia membership to lapse when the normal term of office of the 
present representative of that force has expired. 


That means, if this is agreed, that effect can be given at once for an additional 
representative of the Air Force to become a member of Council, and a vacancy for 
another member will exist this time next year. If this is approved, the Air Force 
members would wish that the first of their two members should be representing the 
Auxiliary Air Force and the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve, and when the 
other vacancy occurs next year that it should be filled by a representative of the 
Air Force itself. 


I have pleasure in proposing this Resolution. ; 


LiEvuT.-GENERAL A. E. NYE, C.B., M.C.: I wish to second this resolution. I 
think there is little doubt that the existing proportions of representation on the 
Council were fixed some time ago and since then the Air Force has changed greatly. 


The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 
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VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL 
THE CHAIRMAN read the list of Candidates who had been nominated to fill 
the vacancies on the Council, as follows :— 


Royal Navy (I vacancy) 
Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. 


RoyAL MARINES (I vacancy) 
Lieut.-General T. L. Hunton, C.B., M.V.O., O.B.E., R.M. 


INDIAN ARMY (x vacancy) 
General Sir S. F. Muspratt, K.C.B., C.S.I., CLE, D.S.O. 


Roya AIR Roker (I vacancy) 
Air Marshal Sir Leslie Gossage, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 


AUXILIARY AIR FORCE AND R.A.F.V.R. (I vacancy) 
Group Captain Lord Willoughby de Broke, M.C., A.F.C. 


These were duly elected. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZES 
THE SECRETARY: The winner of the first Trench Gascoigne Prize is Lieutenant- 
Commander G. M. Bennett, R.N. As a Lieutenant, he was awarded the first prize 
and Gold Medal of the‘Institution in 1934. The second prize goes to Commander 
C. A. Jenkins, R.N. The Council has also awarded a third prize which goes to 
Brigadier-General C. G. Stewart, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


The Chairman presented the Prizes amid applause. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD CHATFIELD: I now have the pleasure to propose 
the last, but not the least, of the resolutions | on the agenda: ‘‘ That the thanks of 
the Institution be accorded to the Chairman.” Sir Edward Ellington has now held 
the office of Chairman of the Council fora year, and the previous. year he was 
Vice-Chairman. I am sure that we all feel very glad that during the past two years 
the Chairmanship and Vice-Chairmanship should have been held by a distinguished 
officer of that excellent Service, the Royal Air Force, to whose services recently 
we owe so much. 

It is often thought that it is a light task to be a chairman, and perhaps in itself 
it is not unduly arduous. But those of us who hold offices of chairmen find that they 
are apt to grow—one chairmanship leading to another and so on until they take up 
a great deal of time. It then becomes more difficult to stand the strain, especially 
when such service involves travelling long distances. 

I am sure that the members of the Council have been most happy to have been 
associated with a Marshal of the Royal Air Force during the past year, and are most 
grateful to Sir Edward Ellington for having guided them so well and for having 
turned over the Institution in its usual flourishing condition. 

GENERAL SIR WALTER M. St. G. KIRKE, G. C. B., seconded the resolution, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am very grateful to Lord Chatfield for what he has said in 
proposing this vote of thanks, and also for the way in which it has been received. 

Before we close the proceedings I am sure you will wish me to express your 
grateful thanks to our staff. It is very difficult indeed to carry on the work of the 
Institution in War-time in view of shortages and other difficulties. Our Secretary 
has been looking after the Institution as well as carrying out war duties. Captain 
Parker has had to do most of the day-to-day work. Colonel Hughes has carried 
on his work as Librarian. We have also had excellent service from Colonel Talbot— 
the Assistant Editor, Miss Bickell—the Chief Clerk, Miss Wilcox—the Editor’s 
Secretary, and Goodenough—the Senior Attendant. To all of these we express our 
gratitude for the way in which they have worked during the past year. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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